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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Naither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Mr. Babson and the Reverend Dr. Fleming 


N June Mr. Roger Babson was elected Moderator 
of the Congregational General Council, a high 
honor. Some irreverent men, unacquainted with 

either Mr. Babson or the Congregationalists, deduced 
from this action a backward step by Congregational- 
ists in social action. They declared that at one Gen- 
eral Council meeting the Congregationalists adopted 
the most progressive social program in church history, 
and at the next they elected the great apostle of wise 
investment, the great prognosticator of prices, as 
their highest officer. This obviously was unfair, for 
any man who can tell what stocks and bonds are 
going to do deserves well of his countrymen, and if, as 
alleged, Mr. Babson has guessed right a few times, 
and broadcast the facts, he should be acclaimed and 
not reviled. 

But now comes Roger W. Babson in his capacity 
of Moderator with a bulletin to clergymen telling 
them how to do it. They would like to know how 
to do it, for most clergymen are modest men, but we 
fear that the ministers, Congregational and others, 
will look twice before they leap down the Babson 
precipice. His main thesis is more “excitement” in 
preaching. Laymen, he maintains, ‘are glad to hear 
ministers preach when they are all excited about 
something.”” On the contrary, the most terrible 
preaching inflicted on mankind is that filled with 
excitement, real or pumped up. The more men grow 
in culture, learning or true feeling, the more they suf- 
fer under excited preaching. Mr. Babson is trying 
to correct perfunctory preaching—a high and needed 
undertaking—but he makes a rather typical Babsonian 
assumption not unrelated to the cocksure when he 
refers to ‘“‘the routine half-hour weekly sermon which 
ministers mechanically produce.” 

A grain of wheat in the—well, shall we say rest 
of the material?—follows, to which we would do full 
justice, for it is true: ‘““Laymen believe that they can 
use their time much better at home by reading or 
listening to the radio than by attending church and 
listening to a discouraged minister preach. When you 
see a layman in church, remember he has some real 
trouble and has come to you for guidance and cour- 
age.” 

Mr. Rabson makes an interesting concrete pro- 
posal to deal with the evil of “ministers hogging the 
Sunday.”’ Fy hogging he means having one service 
at eleven, which breaks into golf. We are quite sym- 


pathetic here, and repeat for our readers with open 
mind Mr. Babson’s suggestion of five services instead 
of one—‘‘Harly service at 8 a.m. Children’s church 
at 9.30 a.m. Formal service at 11 a.m. Vespers at 
5 p. m., and later a brief evening young people’s 
service.” Nothing need be as it has been in churches 
and church papers, and with this pronunciamento in 
true Babsonian style, we leave the matter of hours to 
stand on its own bottom. 

Then, in great form as he strikes the home stretch, 
Mr. Babson tells the ministers flatly to use no written 
sermons, and, except when especially inspired, which 
really means getting off Babson’s pet crotchets, limit 
sermons to fifteen minutes, and use the same sermon 
at all five services. Of course Phillips Brooks read 
his sermons, and of course ministers of today differ 
in their usefulness in extempore discourse, but we can 
ignore these considerations as Babson does, since they 
so effectively speak for themselves. 

A choice bit comes at the end of the proclamation, 
where Mr. Babson honestly is trying to help us adapt 
our sermons to the five congregations. He thinks 
some might be given in the parish hall, but, if there is 
no hall, churches might well remove “the rear one- 
third of the pews, carpet this portion of the auditorium 
and furnish it with comfortable chairs and sofas as 
a lounge.”’ 

This interesting suggestion brings up the name 
of the Rev. Frederic S. Fleming, rector of Trinity 
Parish, New York, mainly because we should like to 
see the Reverend Frederic reacting to the proposition 
that Trinity fit up a parlor in the back of the church. 

The Reverend Frederic is also entitled to a re- 
spectful hearing, such as we are giving Mr. Babson, 
for his church has thirty-two million dollars worth 
of income-producing assets, besides millions more of 
assets tied up in churches and other property. The 
church feels a little poor just now, and Dr. Fleming 
would appreciate a gift of new chimes for old Trinity 
down at Wall Street, New York. 

Where Mr. Babson suggests preaching the same 
sermon five times each Sunday, and more excited 
preaching, Dr. Fleming presents the most powerful 
denunciation of preaching in modern times. We 
quote him at length, mainly to add to the gayety of 
nations, but with a faint suspicion that there may be 
something init. And yet, though there may be some- 
thing in Babson and something in Fleming, we drop 
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all disposition to joke when we reflect upon the thou- 
sands of earnest, honest, God-fearing men and women 
in pulpits all over the land, who, without tearing their 
shirts off in delivery, or falling asleep, are bringing the 
strength and peace of God to millions of worshipers. 
Let usremember them as we read Dr. Fleming: 


Indeed, I seriously believe the Christian Church 
would once again bring salvation to the world, and begin 
to save its own soul, if it had the wisdom and courage 
to declare a moratorium on preaching for a period of 
one or two years. 

Why cannot a Christian be permitted to go to 
church to worship his God without always being assailed 
by a barrage from the pulpit? There is practically no 
preaching worth the name to be found. Frankly, a 
moratorium would be a godsend, heartily hailed on 
both sides by the pulpit and the pew. 

Sermons there are without end being delivered, but 
this is not preaching. Look for a moment at the sub- 
jects of these sermons (where there is any subject 
evident). For the most part sermons today are a very 
poor edition of “‘topical’’ homiletics, a brand of re- 
ligious pep-talks, sailing forth for a transitory popu- 
larity under the guise of being inspirational. Truly 
the miracle of the church is the patience of the laity. 

People should speak when they have something 
to say. May we pray to be delivered from any more 
preaching campaigns calculated to arouse a benumbed 
and harassed people who have been preached to death. 
Bishops’ crusades, united preaching missions, city-wide 
drives, the importation of noted orators—these are 
samples of the inflictions that advertise their own de- 
linquency. 

We are plagued by a spirit of aimlessness. The 
gospel of Christ for us has lost its sureness, its courage 
and its authority. | 


BARTON AND SUNDERLAND 


N July, Dr. James L. Barton died. In August, 

Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland passed on to his reward. 

One was eighty-one years old. The other was 
ninety-four. Both were mentally alert until the last. 

Dr. Barton as a missionary, college president, 
head of the Near East Relief, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Board, and chairman or secretary of many other 
boards. 

Dr. Sunderland was a pastor, preacher, and 
author of important books. 

Barton was a Congregationalist, Sunderland was 
a Unitarian. Both were free spirits. Both made the 
entire family of free churches proud of them. 

Dr. Barton always was in the church or charity 
machine, attending committee meetings or traveling 
in the interest of the work. Dr. Sunderland always 
was outside the machine and sometimes was fighting 
the machine. Barton oiled and steered the machine. 
Sunderland scrutinized its output. They were dif- 
ferent, but each served truth. Barton never made 
an enemy. Sunderland was always making them. 

In our judgment, Dr. Sunderland, born in Eng- 
land, was furiously unfair to the mother country in 
his work for free India. But it will be a long time 
before the Christian world forgets books like “The 
Origin and Growth of the Bible,’ which first ap- 
peared in 1894, and which Dr. Frank Oliver Hall 
called one of the most useful books ever published. 


In contrast Dr. Barton’s books were for the hour. 
“The Missionary and His Critics,” “The Story of the 
Near East Relief,’’ and many others, did their work 
and ceased to be. But the memory of the quiet, 
gentle, intelligent, loving man has not ceased to be, 
and will not cease to be for many a day. 

The readers of The Christian Leader have had 
many opportunities to become acquainted with Dr. 
Sunderland. We liked him and his style. We ad- 
mired his prodigious learning. We rejoiced in an 
occasional peppery castigation that we received at 
his hands. He was the Grand Old Man of liberalism. 

Why should we not Jearn from both our Bartons 
and our Sunderlands? Why must we insist on our 
ministers being all alike? The essence of liberalism 
is learning from and cooperating with all types of 
honest, able, men. Paul gave us the true doctrine 
in the twelfth chapter of First Corinthians. 

We shall miss Dr. Barton and we shall miss Dr. 
Sunderland, but we thank God that we have had them 
both. And we cherish the great hope that they are 
going on to larger things. 


* * 


THE STAR ISLAND CONFERENCE 


HE first conference of the Leyden International 
Bureau of liberal religious young people to be 
held in this country has come and gone. We 

who were privileged to attend the Star Island meet- 
ings could fill several issues of the Leader with glow- 
ing accounts of those meetings. The temptation to 
insert overmuch editorial comment in our story of 
the affair is almost overwhelming. Some things, 
however, belong properly in these columns. First 
among them is the fact that Universalist folk can be 
and ought to be proud of the group of their young 
people who took part in planning and conducting the 
conference. The Rev. Max Kapp as chairman pre- 
sided with grace and tact, and ran things off with a 
minimum of friction and a large measure of good 
feeling. The Rev. Pen Hersey, president of the 
Y. P. C. U., and Mr. William E. Gardner, secretary 
both on the committee and at the conference, were a 
credit to their church. 

When we congratulated Max Kapp on his work 
he admonished us sternly to give proper credit to the 
Unitarian young people. Said he: “The Unitarians 
have been perfectly splendid. They have worked 
unceasingly and they have generously pushed others 
forward.” From what we saw we testify to the ac- 
curacy of Max’s statement. John Brigham, a Tufts 
divinity student, the president of the Y. P. R. U. and 
leader of the Unitarians, was typical of his delegation. 
In the tense moments that come in every such gather- 
ing he conducted himself in the manner of the best 
Unitarian tradition. 

The good will and hospitality of the Americans 
were matched point for point by the graciousness and 
patience of the Europeans. The Americans were, for 
the most part, more radical and impatient in matters 
pertaining to international relations than their fellow 
conferees. ‘The Europeans were slower, more cautious, 
and more realistic. This situation led at times to 
sharp differences of opinion. In these moments the 
transparent sincerity and good will of Stewart Carter, 
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the young Fneglish Unitarian minister, who is presi- 
dent of the Bureau, came to the fore. Here, too, the 
winsome qualities of the Czech, Miroslav Novak, and 
the rare combination of intelligence and wit of the 
Dutch, Herman Heering, kept the conference on a 
high level. 

Finally, because there was present in all of those 
young people a high sense of religious devotion and a 
fine spirit of human fellowship, the Star Island con- 
ference made a vital contribution toward ‘“‘peace on 
earth and good will among men.” 

* * 


THE INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


HE Institute of World Affairs, initiated and 
sponsored by the Universalist Church and 
conducted under the able and tireless leadership 

of Professor Arthur I. Andrews, held its second an- 
nual session at Ferry Beach, August 15 to 22. A full 
account of the Institute will be found elsewhere in 
this issue and in the next issue of the Leader. We wish 
to emphasize, however, the significant fact that there 
was a substantial increase in registration this year 
over last, and that there was a large number of people 
from other churches present as well as from our own 
church. We suspect that it is not too much to say 
that one of these days, when the ministry and laity of 
the Universalist Church wake up to what a valuable 
educational opportunity the Institute offers, they will 
flock to Ferry Beach. Some may be disappointed and 
feel ill used then because there may not be room for 
them. This word of warning we throw out now, be- 
cause the Institute numbers can not be allowed by 
Professor Andrews to go on increasing without limit. 
We therefore suggest that those who want to go to 


future Institutes of World Affairs get their reservations . 


in early. 

Professor Andrews worked in season and out, un- 
dismayed by indifference and inertia, until he got this 
Institute established. Now it is on a firm footing, 
and growing. We predict that it will continue to 
grow until it becomes one of the best known and 
most valued summer activities of the Universalist 
Church. 

* * 


UNIVERSALIST LAYMEN AT FERRY BEACH 


E. have just time before going to press to make 
brief editorial comment on the Universalist 
laymen’s meeting held at Ferry Beach Satur- 

day and Sunday, August 22 and 23. There were more 
laymen present than last year, although the total 
number was not large. The important thing about 
these meetings, however, is in the fact that these lay- 
men are on solid ground. They are going at things 
right side up rather than in the grand manner and 
after the fashion of the great American fallacy of 
organizing something. This meeting was simply a 
group of vitally interested churchmen getting together 
and going to the mat on practical problems of church- 
manship, church organization, and administration. 
At the afternoon session Dr. Scott’s talk on the or- 
ganization of his church and Judge Hill’s remarks 
opened a long and earnest discussion of many phases 
of the laymen’s part in making the church successfully 
serve its community in these times. Several men 


. 


told us that out of the discussions they were taking 
back valuable suggestions to be put into operation 
in their own churches. This is the kind of conference 
that results in getting things done. Whatever the 
future organization of the Universalist laymen, it 
will be a vital organization because it has started off 
in the last two years in the right way by facing definite 
problems and seeking practical solutions. Out of this 
method we predict that there will grow a truly func- 
tional organization that will greatly strengthen the 
work and increase the usefulness of our church. We 
congratulate the laymen who started this movement. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Corn, the main fodder crop of dairy farmers 
in many parts of the country, seemed doomed to fail- 
ure from drought. Early in August, it stood stunted 
and wilted. Then came showers and warm nights, 
and in a week it made the growth of a month. 


Five hundred thousand known living kinds of 
animals, 250,000 plants, many more yet unknown, 
says Vernon Kellogg. The vastness of knowledge 
daunts only the weakling. It is something to know 
just the bluebird and the primrose. 


A good tip for all of us is contained in Dr. Charles 
E. Munroe’s statement on his eighty-seventh birthday. 
Dr. Munroe has been handling high explosives all his 
mature life. He says he has survived because he has 
always been afraid of explosives. 


Whether the power of God is in the ongoing of 
the universe or. outside is a fascinating problem for 
philosophers. The old-fashioned Universalist in- 
stantly would settle the matter by saying “In both.” 


No more appropriate memorial was ever designed 
than the forest of giant oaks and hemlocks in North 
Carolina dedicated to Joyce Kilmer, author of ‘“Trees,”’ 
killed in battle eighteen years ago. 


God in nature—God in man. Is that all? Or 
were the fathers right in saying that “our highest 
thoughts of Thee are but dim and distant shadowings 
of Thy transcendent glory?”’ 


Saint Isaac Jogues. Look him up, you New York 
state ministers, and see if you cannot add to the 
Pontifical High Mass at Auriesville a service of 
your own. 


We wonder how Roger Williams would react to 
the “Roger Williams Ale,’’ named in his honor this 
year of the terecentenary of his founding of Rhode 
Island. 


Watch that discordant thinking. Pull yourself 
up and look at it for a moment, and the absurdity 
of it will make you laugh. 


“Stained-glass windows,” says Professor Wieman, 
“have their uses, but so also do windows you look 
through, not at.” 
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Young People of Six Nations Work and Play 
at Star Island 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


“We would be building; temples still undone 
O’er crumbling walls their crosses scarcely lift; 
Waiting till love can raise the broken stone, 
And hearts creative bridge the human rift; 

We would be building, Master, let thy plan 
Reveal the lift that God would give to man,” 


a] HAVE just listened to the voices of two hundred 
and twenty young people from six nations 
singing these words to the music of Sibelius 
Finlandia. In their song they epitomize the 
spirit of their gathering. For they are builders and 
they are here building a real foundation for a structure 
of better international understanding in years ahead. 
This is no ordinary conference at Star Island, where 
the Young People of the Unitarian and Universalist 
Churches of America are hosts to their fellow members 
of the Leyden International Bureau of Liberal Youth. 
These young people are in dead earnest. They have 
come to their conference informed, determined, and 
realistic, as well as zealous and enthusiastic. They 
are attacking real problems in a real way. They are 
debating and disagreeing, modifying each other’s 
viewpoints, but, above all, intelligently striving to 
understand each other’s peculiar circumstances and 
viewpoints. 

A symbolic incident that may also be a prophecy 
occurred Monday forenoon. The conference was 
meeting out of doors on the board walk in front of the 
hotel. H.J. Heering of Leyden, Holland, was reading 
a paper on “The Reappearance of the Authoritarian 
Ideal.’ As this able and earnest young man sketched 
the history of the authoritarian ideal in western 
civilization and outlined the “interval” of democratic 
upsurge and the contemporary reappearance of 
authoritarianism in Furopean civilization, a great 
black cloud rose from the seaward horizon. It spread 
fanwise back of the speaker. As he made his con- 
cluding plea for an inner authority to release the free 
creative spirit of man the cloud came over us. When 
the conferees were discussing the paper the storm broke 
on them. In spite of the down-pour the discussion 
never stopped. Delegates moved under the shelter 
of the veranda, questions and answers flying back and 
forth without a break. The storm passed over, but 
the discussion moved right on to its conclusion. One 
does not often (in America at least) see young people 
so completely absorbed in serious political and ethical 
considerations. Certainly these young people and 
others like them will carry through and come out on 
the other side of our present stormy world into the 
sunshine of a better order. 

The conference was formally opened Saturday 
evening, August 15, by the chairman, the Rev. Max 
Kapp. Mr. Kapp expressed the spirit which I have 
since discovered to be general, when, in the course of 
his welcome to the Europeans, he said: ‘In the midst 
of the present decay of freedom, we young people of 
the free spirit dare to meet to find ways and means of 
preserving our free institutions to serve the creative 


spirit of man.”” The Rev. Stewart Carter of London, 
England, replied to the welcome. In the course of 
his remarks Mr. Carter reealled his visit to Ferry Beach 
last summer. It was, he said, “one of the happiest 
memories of America. It rained twenty-four hours 
on end and I felt quite at home.’”’ Mr. Carter intro- 
duced the following members of the conference com- 
mittee: John Brigham of Concord, Mass., president 
of the Y. P. R. U., the Rev. Ben Hersey, Portland, 
Maine, president of the Y. P. C. U., Dr. Miroslav 
Novak, Praha, Czechoslovakia, Miss Gudrun Kirke- 
gaard, Copenhagen, Denmark, the Rev. Henry 
Cheetham, Manchester, Fngland, secretary of the 
Young People’s League, Miss Doris Mielziner, Eng- 
land, secretary of the Fellowship of Youth, and Miss 
Jo van Duyn, Rotterdam, Holland, leader of the 
Dutch delegation. 

John Brigham, president of the Unitarian Young 
People’s Religious Union, conducted the Sunday 
morning church service. The preacher of the occasion, 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of Meadville Theo- 
logical School, gave a stirring sermon on “The Price- 
less Heritage of Religious Freedom.” ‘‘Religious 
freedom,’ said Dr. Snow, “‘is basic to all other forms of 
freedom. Let a man be free in his religion and he can 
be free in all things.”’ At the platform meeting Sun- 
day night Mr. Ronald P. Jones of London, England, 
for many years a member of the London County 
Council on Education and a past president of the 
General Assembly of Unitarian Free Churches of 
England, spoke. Mr. Jones, in the course of his ad- 
dress on “Youth and Crganized Religion,’”’ discussed 
the nature and function of public worship at length. 
He maintained that worship of God is the primary 
function of organized religion, and is an end in itself. 
To this thesis many of his hearers took serious ex- 
ception. From the discussion following the address 
it was obvious that the young people test the validity 
of worship by its practical results in life. 

A series of five lectures on the conference theme, 
“The Function of Religious Freedom in a World of 
Rising Authorities,’ was opened by Dean Clarence 
R. Skinner Monday morning. Dr. Skinner’s opening 
lecture was on “The Rise of Liberalism.” Tuesday 
morning he spoke on “The Philosophy of Liberalism.” 
Both lectures were clear and concise presentations, 
and were enthusiastically received by the members of 
the conference. When I report that the lectures were 
enthusiastically received I do not mean to imply 
that no exceptions were taken to statements of the 
speaker, or no questions raised. All addresses are 
followed by discussions, and these young people discuss 
frankly and thoroughly. (This brings to mind the 
significant fact that at the beginning of the conference 
Chairman Kapp appointed a Findings Committee, 
which will summarize the findings of the conference 
before closing and report to the whole body. The 
group is determined to work out some definite and 
concrete technique for expression of their ideals and 
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aspirations in the terms of practical life.) Through 
the remaining days of the conference Dean Skinner 
will speak on “The Strength and Weakness of Lib- 
eralism,”’ “What a Liberal Believes,” and ‘Changing 
Fronts of Liberalism.’”’ In subsequent issues of the 
Leader these lectures will be reported fully. If pos- 
sible they will be published. 

Monday night brought two Universalist leaders 
to the conference platform. Dr. Roger F. Etz spoke a 
brief but warm and effective word to the group, and 
presented Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, president of 
_ the Universalist General Convention. Dr. Macpherson 
extended greetings to the European visitors on behalf 
of the General Convention, and on behalf of Dr. Louis 
C. Cornish, president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, who was not able to be present. He out- 
lined concretely and vividly the task of religious 
youth in the present world, illustrating by reference to 
concrete cases of conflict of greed with justice and 
conflict of hate and prejudice with brotherhood in the 
current world. Youth should be called upon to 
enter the eternal battle against ancient racial myths, 
against hatred and prejudice in their own hearts. 
“T call you to heroic sacrifice. Today there is a job for 
you greater than ever before. This world is your 
world if you can overcome the influence of ancient 
racial myths, if you can root out the prejudice from 
your minds and the hatred from your hearts. I call 
upon you to build eternity in time.’”’ The response 
to this address of Dr. Macpherson’s was spontaneous, 
vigorous and prolonged. There is no doubt that it 
marked a high point in the conference up to that 
moment. Since then the Europeans have been refer- 
ring frequently to Dr. Macpherson and quoting his 
challenge in discussion periods. Several have stopped 
me and expressed their pleasure at hearing him. 

Following Dean Skinner’s period Tuesday morn- 
ing the Rev. Henry Cheetham of Manchester, Eng- 
land, presented a stimulating paper on the question, 
“Should Liberal Religion Move in New Directions?”’ 
The address was worth publishing, but unfortunately 
the speaker had no manuscript. His thesis was sharp 
and clear, however: ‘That liberal religion should move 
there is no question. All life is movement. Failure 
to move means death. Even worse, as Shaw says, 
‘To move onward is Heaven; to drift is Hell.’ ”’ 
Liberal religion has a situation on which to move, 
declared Cheetham, “the present situation, in which 
the whole trend of lite is to dehumanize; in politics 
the state becomes supreme, in the theology of Karl 
Barth (most dangerous from the liberal point of view) 
man is so weak, so powerless, that he must wait for the 
power of God to save him. This is the most damnable 
doctrine in theology. In science the very immensity 
of the universe dehumanizes man’s thought of him- 
self. In your work you eat at automats and tend 
machines and are dehumanized thereby. Liberal 
religion should bring about a state which not only 
defeats this dehumanizing progress but also puts 
something in its place.” To effect this end Mr. 
Cheetham asserted that liberal religion ought to and 
must move out of the present state of mere indigna- 
tion into the wider realm of ethical imagination. In 
“the state of indignation”’ barriers and obstacles must 
be broken down and injustices removed. ‘To stay in 


this state alone is dangerous. Some contemporary 
leaders whose course we condemn have their whole 
philosophy based on indignation. ‘Two such leaders 
are Mussolini and Hitler. “If liberty brings only 
indignation and consequent violence tt defeats itself. 
We must therefore move on to the state of imagination. 
Here is the great task of liberal religion. The im- 
portant thing is that men and women have sufficient 
imagination to understand and to respect the positions 
of others. Liberal religion must grow up to the 
imaginative stage of the Schweitzers and Kagawas.”’ 

Monday afternoon at five and Tuesday afternoon 
at the same hour representatives from each group 
present explained its aims and program of action to 
the members of the conference. During most of the 
afternoon, however, the delegates play together. 
The fifty Europeans, two Canadians and several score 
of Unitarians and Universalists of the United States 
are working out mutual understandings and forming 
new admirations on the fields and courts not less than 
in the conference room. It has been said that in the 
past Britain’s great war victories were “‘won on the 
fields of Eton.’’ Perhaps it is not too much to hope 
that some of the world’s future victories for peace 
are being prepared on the fields of Star Island. The 
players, however, have no such self-consciousness 
while in action. They oppose each other with vocif- 
erous zest. At the moment England and America 
are striving mightily against each other for a preferred 
place in the baseball league. What the British lack in 
baseball they more than make up in tennis and in 
skillful and clever dramatic technique. The best 
diving I have seen for many, many years was done by 
a visiting Englishman (not one of the registered con- 
ferees) said to be well over sixty years old. No one 
nation outshines the others either in work or in play; 
each delegation is different, and therefore of unique 
interest. The Dutch were outstanding during the 
Monday afternoon rest period, when they gave a 
series of their folk dances in costume. They filled 
the green in front of the Oceanic with a vivid pageant 
of motion and color. At the great bonfire on the rocks 
Sunday evening they generously responded to calls 
for Dutch folk songs. At the costume ball Monday 
night the honors went to the English for Mr. and 
Mrs. James Hull’s clever characterizations of “A 
Bieyele Built for Two.’ Tuesday night’s stunts 
brought more of the finished dramatic entertainment 
by the Hulls. The Danish delegation is the smallest 
and the most popular present. She is M’ss Gudrun 
Kirkegaard of Copenhagen, the charming and clever 
daughter of the Copenhagen Unitarian minister. 
When Miss Kirkegaard sang several Scandinavian 
songs Tuesday night and then announced that she 
would sing the national anthem of Denmark, the 
audience rose spontaneously as one man. 

I could write much more about these young 
people from Holland, America, Denmark, England, 
Czechoslovakia and Canada, working and playing 
together, and I will, for the conference is not quite 
half over yet. And this conference is destined to 
have a great effect on the life and usefulness of the 
Unitarian and Universalist Churches in America, and 
on the Free Churches of the world. But until next 
week this must be all. 
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Nature and Human Nature 


XCVI. 


The Conflict of Utility and Beauty* 


Johannes 


ey 
Sep utility as the state of being useful or service- 
qf Yi able, and most of us would define beauty— 
Weer} well, as relating to something beautiful. It 
is easy for us to put utility into words. It is hard for 
us to put beauty into words. And our experience 
with the two words is the experience of mankind. 
Even the makers of a tremendous dictionary like the 
Century say of beauty that it is “the quality of an 
object by virtue of which the contemplation of it 
directly excites pleasurable emotions.”” Beauty, the 
work adds, first of all comes to us through the eye and 
ear, but secondarily it comes through thought—“‘as 
intellectual beauty,” ‘‘moral beauty,” “the beauty of 
holiness,” and “‘the beauty of utility.” If there is a 
beauty in utility, and if there is utility in beauty, how 
can there be a conflict? Yet the fact of conflict faces 
us every day, and we can see the conflict in practically 
every city and village, in every street and road, in 
every home and in every life. 

Up in our hollow a week or two before our August 
services began, a farmer established an automobile 
junk pile along the road that we travel, just as we 
reach the point where all of Beards Hollow opens up 
before us. This man’s house architecturally is one 
of the best on the road, his fields are well kept, and 
they slope down to the road in beauty, but at the edge 
of the road for quite a distance there are spread out 
before us now a series of the worst looking automobile 
wrecks one could find anywhere. They were placed 
there just before hundreds of strangers were to drive 
up the road. On the main road from Lawyersville 
to Cobleskill, just as one begins to get his eye on old 
Donats Mountain south of the village, and at the 
edge of a pond which has around it many elements of 
beauty, there is another such pile of automobile junk. 

Before we criticise the owners of these places let 
us remember two things. One is that the owners 
have their living to get and their families to educate, 
and the other is that men who own automobiles that 
break down, often find parts in such places which 
enable them to make their machines run. Once in a 
while trucks from the city junk places come out and 
buy this village junk, and the owner then starts col- 
lecting all over again. 

There is utility to such junk but it is death to 
beauty. 

Driving into Attleboro some months ago, and 
commenting upon the beauty of the road, my friend, 
Harold E. Sweet, a leading manufacturer of the town 
and president of the trustees of Tufts College, said: 
“We had a problem on our hands in a junk pile along 
this road. We want to have things so that people 
driving along will say, ‘I should like to live in that 
town,’ and we knew that if the junk stayed there 
many desirable people looking for homes would say, 
on seeing it, ‘I don’t want to live in a town that al- 


<) ROBABLY most of us, if asked, would define 
P 


a 


*Address at the Rotary Club, Cobleskill, N. Y., August 
12, 1936. 


lows that kind of public nuisance and eyesore.’ So 
we worked along carefully to get rid of it. The man 
had a perfect right to establish a dump on a main 
road if he wanted to, but we got him to see that he 
could put it back out of sight and do more business 
with the good will of the community instead of com- 
munity hostility.” 

In this case, a direct conflict of utility and beauty 
was ended by a little common sense, good will, tact 
and public spirit. 

A striking thing about the incident was the fact 
that the citizens of Attleboro sensed the conflict, and 
took some trouble about it. They realized the utility 
of beauty. There are communities where nobody will 
lift a finger to get rid of such places. 

There is a conflict of utility and beauty in signs 
on buildings and along the roadside. I have no 
criticism to make of business signs. There is an old 
battered sign that was nailed to a building in Cobles- 
kill for over half a century which is dear to me, for 
on it are the words: “J. van Schaick, Lawyer.” It is 
necessary for stores to advertise what they are and 
who owns them. I have no holier-than-thou attitude 
toward renting space for signs, for the Universalist 
Publishing House rented the roof of a building which 
we owned in Boston to the Prince George Hotel of 
New York, and they put up an enormous sign. But 
the sign business has been built up to such an extent 
that it has destroyed the beauty of many highways 
and has laid hands on some of the great historic places 
of our cities. The Chevrolet Company put an electric 
sign on top of the tallest building on Beacon Hill, 
Boston. From a good part of Boston one could read 
about the merits of the Chevrolet car and get the exact 
time at the end of every minute. The residents of 
Beacon Hill for a long time fought it unsuccessfully. 
Now the sign is down, but: whether because of its 
expense or because of a change of attitude in the com- 
pany I do not know. 

Other tall buildings in Boston are covered with 
signs, some ugly and some beautiful. There is an in- 
creasing sensitiveness on the part of the public to 
signs that destroy beauty. Massachusetts has one 
of the first anti-bill board laws, and the courts have 
upheld it. Unfortunately Massachusetts has a Govy- 
ernor who has been using his high abilities to amend 
the law and take the teeth out of it. One can be sure 
that every step taken forward along any line will be 
attacked by some selfish interest with an axe to grind. 
And this is especially true of forward steps involving 
the conservation of beauty. 

When we look into the history of Cobleskill, 
New York, my native village, we find a tradition of 
beauty. Several generations ago it expressed itself in 
lawns and shade trees. The common sentiment of 
the village in my boyhood favored replacing any 
shade tree that was damaged, and keeping lawns 
free from leaves and sticks and carefully mowed. 
My grandmother had one of the early formal gardens 
of the community, with gravel paths lined by boxwood 
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and shaded by arching trellises. Many gardens have 
been developed in the past half century, and the 
village now has a garden club. 

Cobleskill, like all other communities, has a tax 
rate, and the cost of practical services like schools, 
water and highways has made it impossible for the 
town to spend much money to beautify the place. 
At the same time it is only fair to say that much can 
be done to improve the village without raising the 
tax rate. The essential thing is a love of beauty and a 
desire to increase it. There are too many men in 
~ Cobleskill and elsewhere who think of beauty as im- 
practical, a hobby of women, a thing to be spurned by 
he-men. When that sentiment dominates a village 
goes down. Even taxes gradually become harder to 
collect in an unlovely place. It is penny wise and 
pound foolish never to put out a dollar on beauty. 

The invention of the automobile has made it 
hard for beauty to hold its own in Cobleskill, and in all 
other cities and villages in the country. No one has to 
argue the utility of the automobile. Nor need one 
argue the point that these useful machines have been 
made beautiful. But in the coming of the automobile, 
the beauty of villages and roads has been marred :and 
even destroyed. Can we say that Cobleskill is as 
beautiful a place as it was half a century ago? Filling 
stations claim the right of way everywhere. I am 
grateful for them on my frequent trips between Boston 
and the farm, but Edna’s diner strikes my eye when 
I come rolling into the old home town from the east, 
rather than the arch of lovely shade trees. 

The encouraging thing about it all is that the oil 
companies themselves are taking the lead now in 
making attractive filling stations, surrounded by 
flowers and vines, often built with much architectural 
merit and without flamboyant colors. 

The roads, once so lovely with curves and dips, 
have been made straight and hard. Nobody who 
drives doubts the prime necessity of not having curves, 
but we do not fool ourselves about the death of 
beauty. The bushes have to be cut as so not to ob- 
struct the view, but only once in a while do we get a 
county engineer such as we have in Schoharie County, 
who orders certain patches of wild flowers preserved. 

On the other hand, a nation-wide movement for 
roadside planting is growing up. A nurseryman has 
made the banks of the Boston and Albany Railroad just 
east of Westfield, Mass., beautiful with rambler roses. 
Along the tracks in other places we find miles of 
“bouncing Bet.’”’ Around many stations there are 
flower gardens. Along the highways running out of 
cities like Cincinnati there are great stretches of the 
roadside that bloom like the Garden of Eden. Near 
the B. and O. station in the hamlet of Marshall, Ind., 
I found a railroad flower garden blooming in spite of 
drought, and in a temperature of about 100 degrees. 

I do not expect in this place to solve the problem 
of ugly filling stations, or signs on one of the most 
beautiful islands in the Susquehanna, or mail-pouch 
tobacco covering the sides of barns, or old junk de- 
posited at some favorite turn of the road, or trees 
mangled by electric light wires, but I do expect to 
remind some one with influence in town or city that 
here is a problem, and that something can be done 
about it. 


It can be done by remembering that stores have 
to do business, and that farmers who rent the sides 
of barns often have mortgage interest to pay, and 
that we ought to judge gently. It can be done also 
by remembering that electric light companies with 
their ugly poles and mangled shade trees bless the 
whole countryside with light and power, and that if 
they did not mangle a tree some child on a rainy day 
might get a deadly shock. ; 

But also, it can be done only by remembering 
that we do not have to surrender to the cult of ugli- 
ness, that the most progressive corporations more and 
more are working with civic bodies to preserve and 
create beauty, and that citizens generally can help by 
keeping their own places beautiful, by boycotting the 
ruthless and selfish, and by patronizing stores and 
corporations that show a helpful spirit. 

Some of us are beginning to receive stamps from 
an organized movement in the West, and on the stamps 
is the slogan, “I will not patronize any firm that dis- 
figures the landscape.” If that movement spreads 
many signs will come down. 

In Beards Hollow, when we faced the question of 
doing over the interior of the church, that old con- 
flict between utility and beauty confronted us. We 
stood for beauty. We chose a light paint on which 
finger marks would show. We preferred to wash 
the fmger marks off and if necessary repaint. We 
have our reward in the preaching that the church 
itself does even when the sermon fails, and in the 
added power that it gives to it when it does not 
fail. 

There is something more to beauty than simply 
exciting pleasurable emotions. There is an elevation 
of taste and a development of character which comes 
from association with beauty. Teachers recognize 
this in making school-rooms beautiful. We owe some- 
thing to the children. Are we exposing them to jazz 
or to beautiful music, to trash or to great literature, 
to noble buildings or to a hodge-podge architecture? 

It is a terrible thing to have a love of beauty that 
is innate killed before we are thirty, to walk through 
the world and be unable to see the over-arching sky, 
or the stars, or a noble landscape, to wear colors that 
swear at one another, never to know what a beautiful 
house or interior is when we see it. 

There is an old saying that “beauty is only skin 
deep.” It is a false proverb. Beauty goes to the 
very depths of character. It makes us aware of the 
richness of the world. It reveals the limitless possi- 
bilities of human achievement. 

A GENTLEMAN PASSES 

A gentleman has just passed on. 

He was kind and courteous, respectful to his superiors and 
indulgent to his inferiors. 

He had courage without bluster and pride without vaunting. 

He was a loyal friend and a devoted companion. 

He never picked a quarrel nor fled from a fight. 

He loved little children and delighted in their enjoyment. 

He was generous and never critical. 

He was full of the joy of living. 

His name was “Hurley” and he was a sheep dog, eleven 
years old. 

He lived happily, died serenely, and left a volume of satis« 
fying memories.—Fullerton (Cal.) News-Tribune. 
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Ferry Beach Turns to World Affairs 


Dorothy DeGraff Lalone 


mea Saturday, August 15, at Ferry Beach, 
'@Y) opened the second annual Institute of World 
1 Affairs. This Institute, which had its incep- 
ee! tion here one year ago, is one which promises 
great potentiality and development in the future. 
It brings to all who are intelligently interested the 
findings and opinions of scholars and experts in the 
field of world affairs. Great credit is due Professor 
Arthur I. Andrews, whose efforts have been the 
moving force in founding this Institute. Professor 
Andrews has been professor of history at several 
American universities, and has also been visiting 
professor of diplomacy at the University of Prague. 
He has here brought together from among his friends 
a group of professors under whom it is a privilege and 
an opportunity to study about world affairs. 

Professor Clifford C. Hubbard, head of the De- 
partment of History and International Relations at 
Wheaton College, and lecturer on occasion for the 
Carnegie Foundation and for the League of Nations 
Foundation, gives a course of five lectures on the 
Far East. 

Mrs. K. Augusta Sutton, head of the Department 
of History and International Relations at the State 
Normal School at Danbury, Conn., and substitute 
teacher at Teachers’ College of Columbia, gives a 
course called the “Introduction to the Critical Study 
of World Affairs.” 

Professor Andrews, Dean of the Institute, has a 
course in ‘““The Background for Present World Con- 
ditions.” 

Professor Joseph Mayer, formerly head of the 
Department of Economics at Tufts and Executive 
Secretary of the American Association of University 
Professors, conducts Round Table discussions. 

This Institute is as truly Ferry Beach in tradition 
as any other that meets here during the summer. 
There is the same informal, friendly spirit of work and 
play. A laugh-provoking skit and games designed to 
widen acquaintance among all, made the usual Satur- 
day night opening gathering one of fun and merriment. 
On this occasion Dr. Alfred C. Lane, for one bit of 
prowess in a guessing game, received the privilege of 
the first early dip before breakfast, a dubious prize 
unless one likes cold, cold water. The singing at meals, 
led by our indispensable Earle Dolphin, is a daily 
feature. Many a late-comer, hoping to steal in un- 
noticed to breakfast, will testify to the burst of song 
that has greeted him at the door. The Dolphinesque 
adaptations of the Negro spiritual, “I ain’t goin’ to 
grieve my Lord no more,” may take the form of “You 
ain’t goin’ to heav’n, Professor ——,”’ or, “I ain’t goin’ 
to study more, no more,” in which the august mem- 
bers of the faculty join as merrily as any. The singing 
gives a lift to the spirit and the cameraderie a warm 
feeling about the heart. 

The note of seriousness in the week’s activities 
was struck on Sunday morning, at a service of beauty 
and aspiration held in the majestic grove of pines. 
The day was warm and clear, and the benches were 
f.icd with appreciative listeners. The service was 


conducted by Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, assisted 
by Mr. Dolphin at the organ. A vocal solo by Mr. 
Dolphin and a violin solo by Mr. William Smith added 
much to the beauty of the service. The address was 
given by Dr. Roger F. Etz. The message he brought 
was one of challenge to thinking men and women to 
use their knowledge and influence to combat the forces 
of ignorance, prejudice, and selfish ambition that 
lead to war. He deprecated what he termed the cheap 
“98 percent” philosophy of the value of man. Par- 
ticularly he appealed to those whose sphere of in- 
fluence touches on the lives of young people, to stand 
with them against war. He urged that we must 
help these young people the world over to build into 
reality their vision of mutual progress and brother- 
hood that will eventuate in world peace. 

On Sunday afternoon in Rowland Hall the mem- 
bers of the Institute heard an oratorio called “The 
Cry.” While we felt for the singers in the heat, we 
appreciated the fine musical treat. 

On Sunday evening in Rowland Hall took place 
a fine, incisive discussion on “Practical Methods of 
Securing World Peace.’ Dr. Herbert E. Benton, 
chairman of the Commission on International Rela- 
tions of the Universalist Church, presided. As first 
speaker, Professor Clifford C. Hubbard of Wheaton 
College admitted that possibly war had had a part 
in the history of the world, but pointed out that the 
question now is whether humanity will become in- 
telligent enough to settle its disputes in other ways. 
He cited the fact that progress has been made in 
the abolition of private war, no little accomplishment 
in the brief 600 years’ existence of the national state. 
Now we must progress on an international plane. 
To settle our world problems, two systems have been 
tried—the Bismarckian and the Wilsonian.  Al- 
though the Wilsonian system seems now to have 
broken down, Dr. Hubbard sees no parallel between 
the present situation and that of 1914. Instead of a 
definite alignment of nations as in 1914, when Europe 
was two armed camps, he feels that the picture in 
Kurope today is that of a class situation. Professor 
Hubbard had no cure-all to offer, since the problems 
leading to war all continue, but he suggested “eternal 
vigilance”’ as the price of peace. He stressed the fact that 
our constant study and concern over peace is essential. 

As the second speaker Professor Joseph Mayer 
made emphatic his belief that the crux of the whole 
matter of war and peace is sanctions. He does not 
believe that the Wilsonian system has completely 
broken. He believes not in complete disarmament, 
but in limitation of armaments. To take away the 
force that has come to mean civilized protection of 
property rights would, in his estimation, inevitably 
lead to chaos. Rather, force must be internationalized 
so that it is possible to bring about a concerted mass 
movement against any recalcitrant. Now that we 
have the World Court and the World Congress, we 
must go one step farther and organize world police. 
Then, and then only, in Dr. Mayer’s opinion, we are 
moving in the right direction. 
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Frofessor Andrews, Dean of the Institute, as 
third speaker, pointed out that, whereas the war of 
1914 was inevitable because the Hapsburgs could not 


give up their position in Europe im favor of the legiti-. 


mate aspirations of oppressed peoples, now there is 
no inevitable cause for war in Europe. He stated 
that one reason for peace in Europe today is that 
unofficially there is something in the League to enforce 
peace. Also, he believes that one of the strongest 
powers for peace in Europe today is the United States. 
So long :as we are strong enough to intervene, we are 
not hkely to have todo so. 

The Rev. Stanley Manning, making an entirely 
different approach to the problem, emphasized the 
factors of psychological states of mind in determining 
war or peace. With this in mind, he advocated re- 
duction of arms and the consequent threat of war, and 
the widespread use of personal contacts to overcome 
prejudices. 

During the discussion that followed, another 
Institute faculty member, Mrs. K. Augusta Sutton, 
added her pertinent comment. She called attention 
to the effect of public meetings just like this one, mul- 
tiplied by thousands’ across the land, rolling up just 
like the waves down on the shore, in a mighty force of 
public opinion in the interests of world peace. But, 
Mrs. Sutton, pointed out, there has come into the 
world another great force, that of propaganda. There 
is no such thing as an average public mind, she said. 
It is a few people from the outside swaying it that 
makes that public mind. She asked: ‘Are we going 
to be critical enough, and strong enough, to face the 
world against this force of organized propaganda?”’ 

It was a fine, pointed discussion, one that led 
somewhere. Some sharp, though good-humored, 
differences were brought out. The fact that this 
meeting, scheduled for one hour, ran to nearly two 
hours, and this on an extremely sultry evening, gives 
an idea of its claim on the attention of the group. 

Monday opened the first day of classes. The 
first hour in Mrs. £utton’s course demonstrated that, 
while she may not say comforting or reassuring things, 
she will surely prick our indifference and help us to 
recognize the sources and workings of our own mind- 
sets, to the end that we may indeed be truly critical 
of world events in the finest ways. Dr. Hubbard 
next launched his course on the Far Fast with a paper 
on the ethics of the Manchurian seizure, and in the 
third hour Dr. Andrews deftly and in a few telling 
strokes cleared up many possible misunderstandings 
concerning the geographical situation of present-day 
Europe, preparatory for discussions to come. 

One of the high lights of the day on Monday was 
the Luncheon Conference on Contacts. At this 
luncheon Dr. Joseph Hane, of the Czechoslovak con- 
sulate in New York City, was guest of honor. Dr. 
‘Andrews presented the proposed plan of spreading in 
the central and eastern European countries the in- 
fluence of this Institute of World Affairs by arranging 
various means of contacts with those countries. 
Several speakers arose briefly to approve and endorse 
this plan, including Dr. Herbert E. Benton as chair- 
man of the Commission on International Relations of 
the Universalist General Convention, and the Rev. 
Frank B. Chatterton of Portsmouth, as chairman 


of the International Church Extension Board. Dr. 
Hane expressed his warm approval of such a plan and 
promised the utmost support from the other side. 
In this idea of fostering contacts and friendliness be- 
tween our country and those of central and eastern 
Europe, we may have witnessed the origin of a great 
power for peace in the future, for, as one of the speakers 
said: “How can I hate my neighbor when I know him?” 

It is a very significant thing for this Institute to 
have present a man like Dr. Joseph Hanc, Czecho- 
slovakian author and editor, and consul in New York 
City. Dr. Hance, on Monday afternoon, formally 
opened the Round Table discussions of the week 
with a penetrating discussion of conditions in Europe 
today. Dr. Hanc has just returned from Europe, 
having come almost immediately upon his landing 
in this country to visit this Institute. Hence he 
brings us a first-hand picture of the world scene he has: 
just left. 

When during Monday afternoon another official 
car drove up to the Quillen, we were reminded that 
fine things are yet in store for us, for it brought Dr. 
D. A. Naoumoff, the Bulgarian Minister to the United 
States. Dr. Naoumoff addressed the Institute on 
Tuesday evening on the program of the Friends of 
Bulgaria. We were reminded that this is the second 
time in two years that a Minister from Bulgaria has 
paid a visit to this place. 

Monday evening was given over to the Czecho- 
slovakian program. In a few gracious remarks Dr. 
Hane simply and directly told us of his country, its 
natural scenery, its culture, and its problems. Fol- 
lowing this, pictures were shown on the screen depict- 
ing the beauty and the culture of Czechoslovakia, 
supplemented by interesting remarks by Professor 
Andrews. We left that meeting with two desires, one 
to get and read the book by Dr. and Mrs. Andrews, 
“Across Czechoslovakia by Postage Stamps,’’ and 
second, to visit the country for ourselves. During 
this evening’s program the thoughts of many went 
out to our own Stella Marek Cushing, unable to be 
here this year, who in her charming way has repre- 
sented to so many of us the Czechoslovakian culture. 

It is gratifying to all concerned in the Institute of 
World Affairs that so unique and worth-while a project 
has shown a thirty percent increase in registration 
over that of last year. If these two days are any 
adequate indication of the meaty as well as highly 
interesting program of the rest of the week, the mem- 
bers of the Institute are surely to be congratulated. 


aK * cs 


I WANT MY MONEY BACK! 


While many retailers refund when customers “change their 
minds,” there is no way of compelling any concern to do so. It is 
entirely a matter of store policy—a privilege which many retailers 
extend to their customers. But the customer has no legal right 
to demand a refund, except, of course, in cases of misrepresenta- 
tion or fraud. 

This fact is not understood by a great many consumers, who 
believe they have just complaints because this or that concern 
refused to give them a refund. If you want the privilege of return- 
ing merchandise for refunds, a safe course to follow is to make 
your purchases from those concerns which, as a matter of policy, 


extend this privilege to their customers.—Boston Better Business 
Bureau. 
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Ideal Values in Cooperation 
Herbert Higginbotham 


a] GET tired of all this talk about production ‘for 
use and not for profit,’”’ said one who had 
been attending meetings of our study group in 
consumer cooperation, and added: “It seems 
to me that there is as much selfishness among coopera- 
tors as among the so-called individualists; and if 
consumers are to be arrayed against producers in 
antagonism, what is that but promoting class war 
in another form?” 

Years ago I came to the conviction that the most 
important factor, making for success or failure in 
cooperative efforts, is the extent to which the funda- 
mental ideals of the cooperative movement are held 
by the cooperators. It was my privilege for some 
years to be close to the center of a number of coopera- 
tive enterprises. ‘Those which succeeded best were 
those where financial gains were not made the sole 
objective. Indeed, it seemed to me that success came 
as a result of putting first things first. One successful 
organization set out in its constitution the cooperative 
aims to be sought, and then added the words, “‘to the 
end that the moral, intellectual and financial status of 
the members may be improved thereby.” Financial 
success brought in some who were more concerned 
about the material gains to be achieved, and who 
considered that this statement of purpose was wrong- 
end-to, if indeed the “moral and intellectual” were 
not out of place altogether. I can look back over 
almost thirty years of this and kindred organizations, 
and can see that successful building in the cooperative 
field has gone hand in hand with emphasis upon the 
moral ideals of cooperation. 

Hence I have come to the belief that allegiance to, 
and continuous pursuit of, ideal values by cooperators 
is a prerequisite to success. A recent article in Har- 
per’s (August issue, “Consumers Go into Business,” 
by Avis D. Carlson), referring to the foundation laid 
for subsequent cooperative efforts by the twenty-eight 
Rochdale weavers who opened their little store in 
1844, says: “This one succeeded because in some 
miraculous way that group of unschooled workingmen 
hit upon a series of business rules which were exactly 
right for consumers’ purposes.’’ These rules, six in 
number, which are now known as the ‘Rochdale 
principles,” are, briefly: 

(1) To deal only in the best goods obtainable, 
giving full measure and good quality. 

(2) Selling only for cash. 

(8) Paying either no interest or only a small 
fixed rate on capital. 

(4) An open dcor policy, new *members being 
always welcome upon the same terms as the old. 

(5) One vote for each member and no more, and 
no voting by proxy. 

(6) Selling at market prices, and returning the 
surplus in proportion to patronage. 

These rules, as Mr. Carlson points out, were 
unorthodox in 1844. ‘They are still unorthodox, so 
far as private, competitive business is concerned. 
But why are they unorthodox? Is it not because they 
abandon completely the old policy of trade, namely, 


Caveat emptor, or “‘Let the purchaser look out for 
himself?”’ Not only that, but they include what we 
may call the “good neighbor policy,” since the society 
founded-on these principles seeks no rights for its 
members which the members are unwilling to grant 
to all others. It will be noted that both these essential 
principles are the working out in business of moral 
ideals. There are also other moral values embedded 
in these rules, as I will point out later. 

It has been said that there are three fronts on 
which one can work for a better social order, the 
political front, the labor front and the consumer front. 
It has also been said that it ought to be easier in 
America to accomplish results on the consumer front, 
first, because Americans readily respond to a business 
proposition, and second, because on this front “you 
do not have to persuade people to change their point 
of view.” 

There is an implication in the second of these 
reasons with which I find myself in total disagree- 
ment, namely, that in order to win adherents to the 
cause of cooperation one does not have to persuade 
people to stand for anything. It is precisely because a 
cooperator does have to stand for something, and a 
very definite something, that I pin my faith to the 
cooperative movement. It is my contention that the 
cooperator must stand, first, last and all the time, for 
ideal values. Now these ideal values, as they appeal 
to me, are three-fold. 

First, they are religious ideals. The essence of 
religion is that it leads individuals continually to seek 
to realize the ideal in actuality. L. P. Jacks says, 
“The end of thought is action.’”’ People seek peace 


~ and poise through religion. Some people frankly use 


o 


religion as an escape from the perplexing problems of 
life, as an opiate. But the vitally alive religious soul 
seeks an expression of religious values in life. To have 
a religion which affords no such expression brings about 
a condition of stalemate, a sense of futility, leading to 
the dangerous condition which the psychologists call 
anhedonia, or loss of the zest of life. If religion means 
“the shared good life,” cooperation affords the way of 
sharing. Sharing is the essence of cooperation. 
Cooperation is willing to share, and share alike, the 
results of cooperative effort, and to share all of these 
results. Competition works differently. Even more 
important than the material gains made by coopera- 
tors, is the common sharing of human effort and ex- 
perience. The effort to build together a better eco- 
nomic system, and through it a better social order, 
working with malice toward none but good will toward 
all, is religion in action. It is the way of cooperation. 
Cooperation is religious because it bridges all racial 
and creedal divisions and seeks to serve men as human 
beings possessing common wants. It places faith in 
the allegiance of all men, actual or potential, to ideal 
values which we call religious. In the words of the 
resolution passed by the delegates to the annual meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Association in May 
last, “the cooperative movement makes a special 
appeal to religious idealism because it is a non-violent 
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democratic method of social change, founded on the 
service motive.” 

Cooperation is also the expression of democracy 
in economic and social life. This is the second field 
in which these ideal values find scope in the coopera- 
tive movement. An economic system based pri- 
marily upon the profit motive inevitably works toward 
the setting up of a plutocracy. A plutocracy existing 
within a democracy leads in turn to a denial of demo- 
cratic rights to the mass of citizens. The profit system 
and democracy are in nature antithetical. The co- 
operative method is the expression of both economic 
and political democracy. Cooperation does not add 
to the wealth of one class or group at the expense of 
another, except where the non-cooperative group is 
engaged in exploitation, in which case it promotes 
economic justice. Large-scale organization of in- 
dustry and distribution is here to stay. When not 
characterized by exploitation this is desirable, and 
promotes human efficiency and welfare. But when 
harnessed to the profit-motive as the chief end to be 
served it throws society out of balance, concentrating 
power in a few hands. This power is then wielded in 
the interest of accumulated wealth rather than of the 
people whom the organization serves. Utility holding 
companies are a notable example of this pyramiding of 
economic power in the hands of a few irresponsible 
individuals. 

The cooperative rule of one-member-one-vote 
and no proxy voting, maintains the democratic prin- 
ciple in economic life. Even large-scale cooperative 
organization does not destroy this principle, since the 
larger units are combinations for mutual help of the 
smaller units which contro] them. 

The third ideal value which is served by coopera- 
tion is faith in human personality. True cooperation 
never allows the accumulation of material wealth or 
power to be used to exploit human personality. “The 
dominant aim of the consumer-controlled system is 
the satisfaction of human needs.”’ The profit motive 
makes human personality subservient to material 
wealth. My friend whose criticism I quoted at the 
outset has not fully grasped this essential difference 
and its vital significance. Is there a human need? 
Cooperation seeks to serve it, while all too often the 
profit motive seeks to exploit it. Take, for example, 
the stand of the first Rochdale pioneers against adul- 
teration of foods, short weight and other unfair prac- 
tices. Here we see the difference between service and 
exploitation. If this service motive were widely ex- 
tended in modern society a peaceful revolution in our 
manner of living might be wrought. Suppose, for 
example, in the matter of amusement this principle 
of serving human need in a wholesome way, unvitiated 
by the profit-motive, were to be applied. No co- 
operative motion picture industry run by and in the 
interest of the patrons would seek to degrade its 
patrons any more than a cooperative grocery concern 
would feed its members adulterated foods. Another 
striking demonstration could be made in the patent 
medicine field. Under a strict application of the 
profit motive the question is not whether the produc- 
tion and distribution of a commodity will enhance 
human welfare, but merely whether it can be sold, 
and ata profit. Nothing is too deleterious to be foisted 


upon an unsuspecting or gullible public, by someone, 
if only there is a profit to be made in it. Then take 
the example of high-pressure salesmanship, that bane- 
ful characteristic of highly competitive modern busi- 
ness. The question is not whether a person needs an 
article, but whether it can be sold to him—and at a 
profit. Another corollary of commercial competition 
is the much abused system of selling on credit, with 
little or nothing down, so that the person who is 
easily “sold’’ soon becomes involved in financial dif- 
ficulty. Social workers know what a snare this is in 
thousands of homes. The record of the cooperative 
movement in the treatment of its own employees is 
another example of concern for human values. Co- 
operative executives have respected the “human per- 
sonality” in their employees, giving fair wage condi- 
tions, security of employment, and allowing the full 
right of unionization. Cooperation has also demon- 
strated that the best brains and executive ability can 
be enlisted in the cooperatives for modest salaries, 
proving that personal gain is not by any means the 
only inducement in securing and holding good 
men. 

On the ground, then, that cooperation serves 
ideal values as attested by the aspirations of religion 
and of democracy, and in the superior recognition of 
human personality, I am a believer in the principles 
and practice of cooperation. No one who is not pos- 
sessed by a lively sense of ideal values can be a good 
cooperator. The cooperator must keep his wagon 
hitched to a star if he would truly serve the needs of 
himself and his fellows. Thus will he avoid getting 
bogged down in a gross materialism which is fatal to 
cooperation, or setting out on side trails of selfish 
interest which lead to disillusionment and failure. 
The true cooperator can give his whole heart to the 
search for the kingdom of righteousness, and know 
that the things of which he has need will be added 


unto him. 
* * * 


CHURCH UNITY 

Sometimes we wonder about church unity. Consider, for 
example, the following news item: 

Sacramento, Cal. (NCJC)—Records were broken here when 
a new church, which also plans to operate a chain of hotels and a 
baseball league, incorporated with Secretary of State Frank C. 
Jordan. 

The church, with headquarters in Los Angeles, has the 
longest title ever recorded in California—the International Uni- 
versal Sign of the Equateral Triarchy of Truth, Mother Taber- 
nacle of Constructive Applied Spirituality. 

Sponsors of the organization declared they plan to ‘‘spread 
the gospel of manifested, constructive, controlled spirituality uni- 
versally, God’s self-consciousness, self-acceptance, and mani- 
fested constructive brotherhood.” 

Other activities contemplated by the I. U.S. 0. T. E. T. O. 
T. M. T. O. C. A. S. include: 

Operate a chain of hotels for the better housing of travelers 
generally. 

Operate a licensed employment agency. 

Operate beach, lake, brook, and river resorts. 

Conduct and maintain a baseball league. 

Operate a robe manufacturing business. 

AMIStees Ob baer. Usise. Oeste lea OF man ies en Oa CASE 
are headed by the Rey. H. A. Hilton of Los Angeles. The head 
of the church will be known as the Bishop General Manager.— 
The Living Church. 
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A New and Better Bible---II 


Jabez T. Sunderland 


PaNlik larger and better Biblical scholarship of 
sf our time shows us—what it is immensely 
important for us to understand—that the 
Bible is the literary record of a great and 
remarkable evolution, the evolution, through the 
period of a thousand years, of the civilization and 
especially the religion of the Hebrew people. Probably 
the world has no other record of a religious evolution 
so important as this. 

The Hebrew people did not begin their career 
high up, but low down. Their early conception of 
God was crude. Their moral ideas were imperfect. 
Many of them were idolaters. Intellectually they 
stood upon a plane not so high as that occupied by 
some of the peoples around them. Morally they 
were probably a little above their heathen neighbors, 
but not much. 

Now from this low condition they rose, slowly, 
painfully, with many relapses, up and up, through 
struggles, through vicissitudes, through the hardships 
of war, the hardships of peace, the hardships of op- 
pression, through the bitter experience of reaping the 
harvests of their own mistakes and sins, up and up, 
to the condition which we see at the time of the great 
prophets, and later at the time of the birth of Chris- 
tianity. And what is the Bible? It is the outcome of 
all these thousand years and more of Hebrew history 
and Hebrew life. It is the literature of this marvelous 
evolution. It reflects, as it could not but reflect, the 
thought of the people in all stages of their develop- 
ment. Some of it represents their earlier and lower 
and cruder religious and moral ideas; some of it their 
religious and moral conceptions farther advanced. 
In Isaiah, and the greater Psalms, but especially in 
Jesus, the development reaches its height; the evolu- 
tion is completed. 

Do we not see how much more intelligible the 
Bible becomes in the light of this thought? More 
important still, do we not see from what a crushing 
load the Bible is relieved by this thought? Under the 
old conception, that all parts are alike the equal and 
perfect word of God, we were obliged to defend as 
divine inspiration the stories of the swimming axe, 
the talking ass, and the sun and moon standing still 
at human bidding, the command of Jehovah to Joshua 
to slaughter men, women and innocent children, the 
imprecatory psalms, and everything else found in 
the Old Testament, no matter how unreasonable, un- 
historic or ‘mmoral. 

Was there no way of relieving the Bible of this 
burden, too heavy to be borne? None, except for 
men to open their minds as, at last, under the in- 
fluence of growing knowledge, more and more persons 
are doing, to the fact that not all parts of the Bible 
are equally valuable, but that some parts come from 
the child-stage of the ethical and religious development 
of the Hebrew people, and therefore in later time are 
to be laid aside as outgrown, as manhood always drops 
the appurtenances of its childhood. 

It cannot be overlooked that thus far in its his- 
tory the Bible has been a book exerting both a good 


and an evil influence among men. Doubtless its in- 
fluence for good has been greatest; yet there is no 
evading the fact that it has been used as an arsenal 
of defense for many of the worst evils that have ever 
cursed the- world. It has been estimated that the 
single scripture text, “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live,”’ has caused the death of hundreds of thousands, 
if not millions, of innocent human beings. Such books 
as Joshua, the Judges, and Chronicles, full of the 
records of cruel and inhuman wars, have been re- 
sponsible in no small degree for keeping alive that 
terrible war-spirit which has wrought such havoc in 
Christendom during nearly every century since 
Christianity began. 

The Bible has been extensively used as a bulwark 
of slavery. Polygamy has always appealed to the 
Bible for support. Were not Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
David and Solomon, polygamists? Yet these men are 
represented as special favorites of God. Tyrannizers 
over women have gone to the Bible for texts where- 
with to justify their tyranny. So have wine-drinkers 
for texts to defend their use of intoxicants. The 
Bible teaching that the insane are possessed of devils 
caused those poor unfortunates to be treated in the 
most inhuman ways for centuries. Inquisitions, per- 
secutions and oppressions of all kinds have made their 
constant appeal to the Bible in support of their crimes 
against humanity. The Bible has been used as per- 
haps the most effective of all fetters to bind the human 
mind. There is hardly a science that has not had its 
progress blocked seriously by texts from the Bible. 
These are all facts which have their place in history, 
and to which we cannot close our eyes. 

What is the explanation? Why has it been pos- 
sible thus to turn the Bible into an instrument of evil 
in so many ways? The explanation lies largely in the 
false belief regarding the Bible that has been in so 
many minds in Christendom—the belief that it is all 
and in every part the inspired. and perfect word of 
God and therefore an authority binding upon all men 
for all time. If they could have understood that it is 
a human book, a record of the experience and growth 
of a people from very low ethical and religious stand- 
ards on and up to conditions higher and better, and 
therefore that much of it has long been passed by and 
ought to be laid aside, its power for evil would largely 
have been taken away, while its power for good would 
have remained. 

The principle of evolution or growth applied to 
the Bible, as intelligent scholarship is beginning to 
apply it, gives us a new Bible, stripped of these evil 
influences which attached to the old, and at the same 
time enables it to retain all the influences for good that 
it ever possessed. In its light we see that the low 
conceptions of God and the imperfect morality of cer- 
tain parts of the Old Testament simply mark the 
child-stage, ethically and religiously, of the Hebrew 
people. They show us the beginnings of the develop- 
ment. They let us see the low moral and religious 
plane from which the Hebrew people rose to what they 
afterward became. The Bible literature is at once the 
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record and the product of that remarkable advance 
by which the crude polytheism of the slaves of the 
Exodus at last developed into the pure and noble re- 
ligion of the better Psalms, of the Second Isaiah and 
of the Sermon on the Mount. 

Finally, and not less important than anything 
that has gone before, the larger and better Biblical 
scholarship which is coming to our day shows us that 
the Bible is not primarily a book of theology, but that 
centrally and above everything else it is a book of re- 
ligion and life. 

Grievous mistakes have been made in the past 
in the use of the Bible and are constantly being made 
today. Men are forever going to the Bible for texts, 
for texts to prove something, to bolster up some doc- 
trine, to support some theologica! theory or dogma, 
as if the book were a theological treatise, a doctrinal 
text-book. The truth is, it is at the farthest removal 
from a theological treatise or doctrinal text-book. If 
it had been a collection of texts out of which to build 
theological speculations and dogmas, the world would 
never have cared for it, indeed the world would never 
have heard of it. It has lived and attained its great 
place among men because it is a book not of theology 
but of life, and of that religion which grows out of life. 
This life-quality in it is what gives the Bible its per- 
manent interest and its priceless value. 

The Bible is full of experiences of real men, the 
thoughts and deeds of real men, the hopes and fears 
of real men, the burdens and discouragements and 
problems of real men. It shows us the young man in 
his actual life, the old man in his, the poor man in his, 
the king in his. On its pages are smiles of joy and 
tears of sadness; the mother w'th her children, the 
shepherd with his sheep, the fisherman with his boats 
and his nets, the farmer sowing and reaping his grain, 
the woman drawing water from the well. 

It paints the quiet joy and sweet securities of 
peace, the hurry, the rush, the glory and the horror 
of war; the laugh of childhood, the idyl of courtship 
and marriage; the tragedy of death; the poet singing 
his song, the historian writing his chronicle, the priest 
ministering at the altar. It portrays with wonderful 
distinctness and power the evil-doer, hardened in his 
evil-doing, or repenting in shame and sorrow and 
turning to virtue; the prophet fighting against the 
wrongs and wickednesses of his time, as we have to 
fight against the evils and wrongs of ours; the lonely 
soul feeling out after God, and finding the divine hand 
in the darkness, just as men feel out and find today. 

This is what the Bible is, when rightly under- 
stood. Itisa book of life; a truly human and therefore 
a truly divine book; a book born out of what was most 
real and living in the experiences of a people for a 
thousand years. This is why the Bible lives, and will 
live; why it finds human hearts, and will continue to 
find them forever. This is the secret of its undying 
power. 

What is needed is a study of the Bible that shall 
recognize all this and bring it all out into clearness, as 
the newer biblical scholarship does. When once we 
get such a study, when we stop going to the Bible for 
dogma, and begin to go to it for life; when the veil 
falls from our eyes, and we cease to look upon it as a 
strange, far-away, mysterious book, unlike anything 


else in the world, with meanings that elude us; when 
we come to understand and feel the naturalness of it, 
the beating heart of it, the genuine humanness of it, 
then it will no longer repel us; then we shall be drawn 
to it, as we are drawn to Shakespeare, as we are drawn 
to Homer, as we are drawn to Burns, only still more 
strongly, for, while it is as fresh and living as any of 
these, it is greater than all of them. It is greater 
because it is more many-sided, it occupies an in- 
comparably more central place in the world’s history, 
it deals with the highest concerns of man, the things 
of the moral and spiritual life, and it speaks to man 
with a directness, an insight into the human heart, 
and an inspiring power greater than that of any other 
book known to the Western world, if not to the 
whole world. 

From the considerations now set forth it will be 
seen what was meant in the beginning by saying that 
the higher criticism (our new and larger biblical 
scholarship) is giving us a new, a more intelligible 
and better Bible—one that is far more truly a world- 
book than the old has ever been, or can ever become. 

There are.men who, knowing little about the 
biblical scholarship of our day, call it negative and 
destructive. The fact is, it is fundamentally positive 
and constructive. It is destructive in no sense except 
that it aims to destroy old, false conceptions in order 
to make way for truer ones. The scholars who are 
giving us our new light on the Bible are not iconoclasts; 
for the most part they are earnest and devout men. 
They are men who in other things are trusted and 
honored; why should they not be in this? They are 
men who love and revere the Bible, and who have 
faith enough in it to feel sure that truth can do it no 
injury. It follows that to reject the higher biblical 
criticism is simply to turn our backs on both piety and 
intelligence. 

That the new, larger and more reasonable view 
of the Bible which modern biblical scholarship is giving 
us will sooner or later find general acceptance in the 
world, I believe is as certain as any future thing. Of 
course it will have a hard and long battle to fight, par- 
ticularly in Christian lands. Christian dogmatism is 
against it. The teaching and prejudices of many 
Christian centuries are against it. It wins only 
among minds that dare to think. But among such its 
victory is certain. Truth and reason are on its side. 
Already it is accepted by practically all independent 
and unbiased scholars, Christian and non-Christian. 
It is only a question of time when thoughtful men 
generally will follow where scholarship and reason 
lead. 

Does anyone fear that this Jarger and more ra- 
tional view of the Bible will take away from the 
book some of its moral or spiritual value? On the 
contrary, it leaves undisturbed every truth that the 
Bible ever contained, every moral precept, every 
spiritual principle, every inspiring word, every noble 
thought about God, or man, or duty, or life—every- 
thing that has power to feed the soul’s hunger; every 
word of comfort or hope or trust; every call to courage; 
everything that is calculated to lift man up nearer 
God, or bring God nearer to man, or draw men nearer 
to each other as brothers, or make life more divine. 

Nor is this all. The new thought not only keeps 
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all that is valuable in the Bible, but it does even more. 
It teaches that God is larger than the God of the 
Christian or of the Jew. He is the God of the whole 
world. Inspiration is not limited to a single people 
of the ancient time. It is a reality of all time; it is a 
reality of today. God’s spirit moves in the hearts and 
consciences of men in all lands and ages. Revelation 
is too large a thing to be confined to a single book. 
If the Bible contains precious revelations of God’s 
truth, so too are there other precious revelations—in 
the starry heavens, in the blossoming earth, in history, 
in art, in science, in the mother’s love to her child, in 
the child’s answering love as it looks up in the mother’s 
eyes, in all the experiences of the deep heart of man. 
1 here is true revelation in the other great sacred books 
of the world outside our own, which have been bread 
of life to so many millions of the human race; and in 
the great seers, thinkers, poets, teachers of the things 
of the spirit whom God sends to every age—the Platos, 
the Dantes, the Savonarolas, the Luthers, the Miltons, 
the Wesleys, the Channings, the Brownings, the 
Whittiers, the Emersons, the Buddhas, of the world. 


Through all these prophet-sculs God speaks His word 
—His word which cannot be bound, His word which 
cannot be shut up in any one book, His word which 
is as large as all truth. 

To sum up all that we have been saying: The out- 
grown Bible of tradition, credulity and ignorance, 
whose supposed infallibility fettered reason and hin- 
dered moral and religious progress, is being super- 
seded by the new Bible which the scholarship and 
unbiased inquiry of our day have given to the world. 
This new Bible is literature and not dogma; in it 
incredible stories are recognized as legend; impossible 
chronicles are recognized as myth; unworthy views of 
God and low moral standards are seen to be simply the 
imperfect conceptions of an early age. This Bible 
reveals the growing ethical perceptions, the rising 
spiritual ideals, the deepening God-consciousness, the 
marvelous, thousand-year-long religious evolution, of 
an extraordinary people. ‘Thus interpreted in the 
light of scholarship and intelligence, the Bible will 
never lose its interest, its greatness, or its moral and 
religious power among men. 


How to Make Church Attendance Fruitful 


John Clarence Petrie 


Pea PPOSED as I am to the closing of churches in 
summer, I am just as enthusiastic about 
parsons having a vacation tc catch up on 

reading, to meditate, and to recuperate their 
health, to say nothing of just being out of their own 
pulpits for a time. Not least of the advantages, how- 
ever, is that of getting back into the point of view of 
the man in the pews. Each year I get two months’ 
vacation. Fach Sunday, with the exception of one or 
two when I take the place of some parson who needs 
a rest, I attend services in some church. As a result 
I have occupied pews in nearly every state in the 
Union and in several Furopean countries, and in 
churches of every major denomination. I have been 
irked, bored, even angered and disgusted, but on the 
whole I have been edified. I have learned from others’ 
mistakes as well as successes. I feel that I also have a 
better idea of what I look like on Sunday morning 
to the people who worship in my church. 

This past summer was spent in Daytona Beach, 
Florida, where there are no Universalist or Unitarian 
churches and where the Congregationalists follow our 
corrupt example by closing for two months. FEpisco- 
palians, Methodists, Catholics, and others keep serv- 
ices going. I have visited most of the churches of the 
community this and other years, not only hearing 
Catholic Mass but even attending Spiritualist and 
Unity meetings. This year I confined myself to two 
churches, Fpiscopal and Methodist. Fach had excep- 
tionally sincere services of worship and genuine, un- 
adorned, heart to heart preaching. I have never felt 
so-proud of the ministry; nor has any summer hereto- 
fore so left with me the feeling that each Sunday had 
been really Sunday. 

Much as I admire the parsons who played so 
large a part in my happy experience, I am going to 
give some of the credit to myself. I think I have 
learned something about the art of church going, 


something so simple as to seem superfluous when put 
into words; and yet since I came to it myself only 
recently I am constrained to believe it might be worth 
passing on anyhow. ; 

Three years ago I had a new experience of the 
spirit which I dared call a fresh conversion. Some of 
the glow has worn off since then, but there was a solid 
kernel of real gain, gift I must call it since it came to 
me, that seems to. have become a permanent part of 
me. This grace from God came during my morning 
watch, meditation, silence, quiet time. Since then 
I have been faithful in giving from a half to a full hour 
each morning before breakfast. For years before that 
my morning devotions had been sporadic. Since then 
I have returned to the practice I learned in the 
Catholic Church of regular daily spiritual discipline 
whether I happened to feel “pious’’ or not. Indeed 
I have stuck at it sometimes when my mood was quite 
the opposite, my will rebellious, my mind wandering. 
But I put in the time. 

This summer on the first Sunday morning of my 
vacation it was during this quiet hour between six and 
seven that the idea came to me to prepare myself for a 
fruitful period at morning service in the Methodist 
church. This seemed particularly necessary, since I 
would be hearing hymns that are no longer sung in 
what we call the liberal churches. I asked God to help 
me disregard all externals and accidentals such as the 
parson’s peculiar theology and phraseology. I asked 
that I might get right at the center of things. I was 
going to church to worship God in public, to hear His 
word, to be instructed, to be helped. 

I am going to call what I did then the remote 
preparation for worship. After breakfast I shaved, 
got into my swim trunks and went to the beach. The 
Florida sun burned down, but the soft Atlantic breeze 
cooled my body as I lay in the sand and looked out 
at the dancing waves, or up at the deep blue of the 
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morning sky. Soon the chimes began ringing, an- 
nouncing that I must hurry back to the house, get 
into uncomfortable clothing, and make for church. 
I certainly at that moment appreciated the position 
of the average layman on a hot Sunday morning. I 
had said my prayers, was not that enough? But 
Catholic training had taught me my duty to the 
church, that I did not go because I enjoyed it, but 
because God wanted me to bear public witness to the 
honor due Him from His creatures. This is where I 
differed from the average layman. He was too likely 
to leave off the decision of going to church to Sunday 
morning. I had made my decision years before. There 
could be no more question of going to church Sunday 


than of my going to business on Monday when I was: 


a layman. 

My next point is that I arrived in church in time 
for the full organ prelude. Entering, I went well up 
toward the front, and knelt in the pew for some min- 
utes, asking God to make the worship service fruitful. 
The music of the organ was calm and inducive to 
prayer. During the biblical reading and pastoral 
prayer I tried to follow the words with my heart, to 
pray for what the minister prayed, and to put my own 
personal petitions alongside those of the praying 
church of God. 

During the sermon I found myself applying certain 
remarks to myself. It was a good sermon from the 
structural point of view, well delivered, without flour- 
ish or attempt at oratory. There was nothing start- 
lingly new in it, nothing I had not heard before. The 
minister was an able, hard working man, but no world 
beater. He is probably unknown outside his confer- 
ence. But the sermon sounded fresh and cogent in my 
ears. When we came to the end I was deeply grateful. 
The words of blessing fell like a real benediction upon 
my ears. I felt I had been in church, in the presence 


of God; and that the life of the spirit would flow more 
vigorously through me during the coming week for the 
hour spent in that church. 

The following Sunday I did much the same, only 
this time it was to morning prayer I went, at a tiny 
Episcopal mission where an old man, broken in body, 
spoke with so poor a voice that as soon as the sermon 
began I moved up to the very front. And the result 
was as happy as the Sunday before. Here was a church 
with a full ritual, a creed, and a choir that was half 
high church and half low, some of them genuflecting 
before the empty altar, others bowing—the whole 
set-up that is so likely to irritate the liberal. I saw 
these things from the corner of my eye, but at once 
determined that they were accidentals and that I 
would get at the heart of the matter. And I firmly 
believe God blessed me. 

Let me then sum up what I believe from my own 
experience and from common sense are sound rules 
to follow if we would make church going fruitful. 
(1) The remote preparation in our private devotions 
on Sunday morning. (2) The immediate preparation 
by being in church in silent prayer before the service 
begins. (3) The determination to cut under the 
accidentals and get at the substance of service and 
sermon. 

Finally, there is the fruit which is also a further 
preparation. Sunday is the day of public worship, but 
each day is the day of continued worship of God in 
private prayer and daily ethical living. Thus this 
week should in some way show the results of my having 
spent an hour in God’s presence last Sunday, while it 
should also be a preparation for another happy hour 
next Sunday. And so through a whole lifetime which 
in its turn becomes the preparation for eternal worship 
in a temple not made with hands, where we shall see 
no longer as through a glass darkly. 


Pacific Coast Universalism--- XIII 


Asa M. Bradley 


OSE who have had the patience to follow 
through to this point doubtless understand 
why I gave the reason for our failure to 

possess the promising land, as money writ 
large. Again and again in times of crisis a few dollars 
would have saved the situation, but the money wasn’t 
available. Others had it, we didn’t; others sent able 
men to establish their churches, our denominational 
leaders were wrangling over the word “restore.” 
Spontaneously little churches started up here and 
there, to be killed off by their strongly sustained 
neighbors. We alone had neither mission funds nor 
even the encouragement of denominational interest. 
Our people as a whole had been set against the gather- 
ing of denominational funds from the start, and such 
as did come to us were limited in their administration 
by state lines. We had no vision, and “where there 
is no vision the churches perish.”” Let some of our 
people who are militantly anti-capitalistic take notice 
that our church today is the shining product of an 
anti-capitalism among our grandfathers one hundred 
or more years ago. I have met the excuses repeatedly, 
“But we didn’t have the money.” Just what I have 


@ 


been saying, we didn’t have the capital that our 
business required. Nor have we now. Why? We 
are not a poor people—never have been—and except 
when being solicited for church purposes we would 
indignantly resent the imputation of poverty. In my 
travels from Pacific to Atlantic I have been a guest in 
hundreds of Universalist homes, and we are not a poor 
people. Kew of great wealth, ’tis true, but as a class a 
thrifty, well-to-do people who have what they really 
want, and pay for it. But we have not had in the 
past, nor have we now, vision beyond our state lines, 
and more often not beyond the local church. 

One pastor took me aside to say: “Don’t say 
anything about the Woman’s Centenary Association 
while here. Every dollar that you would get for that 
would be out of the minister’s pocket.” He had sys- 
tematically educated his people not to give for Japan 
work, because the money should be kept in our own 
country; not to pay the General Conventiorl quota, 
because, being missionary ground, the money should 
be kept in their own state. He didn’t say anything 
about the state quota, because, as he said, the money 
should be kept in their own church. His people took 
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the next logical step, and kept their money in their 
own pockets, and when he resigned there was a large 
arrearage in salary. It required many years for that 
church to outgrow that teaching. 

It may be recalled that I also mentioned as con- 
tributory to our failure in the Pacific States the work 
of other organized liberals. I mean, of course, the 
American Unitarian Association. This is not to be 
misunderstood as adverse criticism. I am not at 
tributing the results to overt acts. It was inevitable 
that, with their carefully thought out plans, backed 
with ample funds, they should have succeeded where 
with none of these we failed. JI am not well versed in 
Unitarian history—my job is Universalism, and al- 
ways has been—but I would have been stupid not to 
see what was going on about me. ‘The two denomi- 
nations were not in any noticeable degree competitive, 
although there were some Universalists who, when 
they had no church of their own, helped to build up 
the Unitarian, and having become part of that body, 
remained with it. But there were not many of these, 
and none the other way. The large congregation that 
attended on Rexford’s preaching did not draw from 
the Starr King church, nor did that organization profit 
when ours eventually went out. When the Unitarian 
society was organized in Oakland, outnumbering ours 
four to one, we lost only one (disaffected) family, and 
two from the church school. The Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches suffered. There is usually a 
floating population that will swell the congregations 
of a popular liberal church even if no help finan- 
cially. 

Mr. Bowles, in his farewell sermon, bequeathed 
us to the Starr King church, and personally he urged 
me to make that my church home, so we took a couple 
of seats. At the head of the pew sat a woman who 
would glare militantly at us for our temerity when we 
came in, and who repulsed all overtures to friendliness. 
Other than C. A. Murdock, superintendent of the 
church school, we never got to know anyone that we 
hadn’t when we came. After paying for three quar- 
ters, | gave up the seats. We had been some people 
as Universalists, but as Unitarians we were just 
nothing at all. Nor do I recall any of our people 
who permanently allied themselves with that church. 
The two peoples simply didn’t mix. In the twenty 
odd years that I knew Dr. Stebbins, I always made 
it a point to speak with him, and he always knew me 
after I told him who I was. There was nothing per- 
sonal about that, he was virtually that way with 
every one. He was a wonderfully fine, lovable per- 
sonality. 

In 1860 Starr King was sent to San Francisco 
by the American Unitarian Association. He didn’t 
have to worry about his daily bread. He was an able 
and magnetic preacher. He was a Universalist, and 
was known as such; the Universalists who had come 
from Boston and vicinity knew him personally, or by 
repute, and gathered about him. The war was then 
the major consideration, and the political situation 
had to be reckoned with. Starr King was the most 
widely known minister in the state, and New England 
Universalists were in accord with his views. Add to 
this Edmunds’ loss of balance, which occasioned the 
collapse of the Universalist organization, and we have 


was to work for the upbuilding of their cause. 


the factors which built up the Unitarian organization, 
and rendered one of our own impossible. To quote 
from the Recister of 18638: 


The Church in San Francisco is Unitarian, with 
many Universalist members; and its pastor, Rev. T. 
Starr King, preaches the doctrine of the “Restitution.”’ 
Besides numerous and large contributions to the Union 
cause and hospitals, its female members furnished 
2,750 soldiers with towels, handkerchiefs, kits (con- 
taining a supply of pins, needles, buttons, tapes, and 
threads), and partly with stockings. 


It was Unitarian policy to send strong men into 
the field, really representative men, whose sole business 
I found 
traces of the work of Charles Gordon Ames, which 
would have been enduring had he remained long 
enough to stabilize it, or if another had been sent to 
take it up when he dropped it. Thomas L. Elhot 
was sent to Portland, Ore., to establish a Unitarian 
church, and he did it well. In the 1880’s C. W. Wendte 
was sent with funds of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation at his back to organize the Pacific States. 
I was an interested observer of that. There was 
vision, statesmanship, and executive efficiency. It 
was a wise selection. Wendte had lived in San Fran- 
cisco as a layman, had been an employee in one of the 
leading banks, knew local conditions, knew the people, 
and spoke their language. There was later a tendency 
to discredit his work by Unitarians, but I think it safe 
to say that the years have vindicated the wisdom of 
his policy, and discredited his critics. He established 
a chain of churches in the principal towns from Spo- 
kane to San Diego. (In a few cases it was resurrecting 
those which had been previously organized.) He 
put the work on a secure basis. It was a hard ex- 
perience for me to stand helpless and see him gather 
in the results of our pioneering, but what could we 
do about it? We had our chance; we were first on the 
ground, but didn’t have the resources with which to 
handle the proposition. 

In line with the foregoing, we should consider 
the type of workers employed. Starr King was recog- 
nized as outstanding for ability: that was why he was 
sent. ‘Thomas L. Eliot had made a reputation, and 
he belonged in that part of the country from which 
the pioneers of Oregon had largely come: that was 
why he was sent. Wendte’s administrative ability 
had been tested: that was why he was sent. For our- 
selves, until Nash at Los Angeles, no one was ever 
sent with General Convention backing. Of the men 
in what I call the constructive period, only Deere and 
Andrews came primarily as ministers, and they were 
both elderly, with failing physical powers. With the 
others the ministry was secondary. It is appalling to 
read the list of those who came only to die. Such men, 
regardless of native ability, could not do constructive 
work. Physical vigor, energy in abundance, is needed 
for one to organize effectively in undeveloped fields. 
We lacked men of the right type, for lack of funds to 
sustain them—as, for example, the case of Perin. 

Thus I have endeavored to answer the Why? 
which has been so often asked about our Pacific States 
churches. It may be asked why I have said nothing 
of Ruggles’ work in Oakland, of the building up of the 
Los Angeles church, of the new edifice at Pasadena. 
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Yes, I know about them, but not intimately, so why 
attempt what can not be done with justice? Call this 
ancient history if you will, and let it go at that. Along 
about 1960 let some one who has been a part of it, 


who has lived the story, pick this up at the beginning 
of this century, which is practically where I drop it, 
and bring it forward for another fifty years. 

Here endeth the reading. 


Letters of an ‘Assistant to the Warden” ---II 


This is the second of a series of letters written by a 
student at St. Lawrence University, who is working on 
the staff of a large eastern penal institution. The 
writer’s comments on radicals of the soap box arena 
are significant, for he is himself a young man of healthy 
radical ideas. 

E. H.L. 


OPIES of the Leader arrived this morning, so 
I guess it must be time to knock out the 
second installment. 

22 Why does an inmate go to church? In 
the first place, it is one way to get out of the cell block 
for a while. Others are a little religious. Others are 
nice hypocrites, like the fellow who demanded The 
Christian Science Monitor because he thinks no “carnal 
thoughts,” and on that account will read no other 
paper (his charge, incidentally, is that of corrupting 
the morals of a minor). Others wish favors. 

Even the Protestant minister and the Catholic 
priest are quite discouraged with the religion dis- 
played by the inmates. The other day a fellow was 
dying and had a call put in for the minister, who 
happened to be in town at the time. Just after he 
arrived in a great rush, the inmate decided he was a 
Catholic, so the priest was called in instead. Thus 
he died. 

One of our inmates, the father of a four-months- 
old baby whom he has never seen, writes to his wife: 
“My sincerest wish is that he doesn’t talk until we are 
together again; at least I want to be the first to hear 
him say Daddy. How old does a kid have to be before 
they learn to talk?” 

The other night we got tired of our prison con- 
finement, so Jim, Doc and I went to Union Square— 
the nearest approach to Hyde Park in America. We 

listened, we watched. We came to the following con- 
clusions: The man on the box knows very little 

Marx, he knows even less American history, he knows 

practically nothing about the American government; 

he is always ready to contest a comrade on a point of 
theory, and he is always hungry. The result is wasted 
energy. Revolutions are declared in Union Square, 
but they are not fought and won there. The low 
level of intelligence displayed by these men is sur- 
prising. Their arguments were ill considered, and all 
are past masters of two arts: (a) the gentle art of 
evasion; (b) the not so gentle art of shouting an op- 
ponent down. One of the soap-box orators who was 
damning the capitalists compared them with “their 
dirty cheating ancestors who bought America from 

— the Indians—for what?—for a bottle of booze!” 

“Doc” was more interested in the speakers than 
I was. My feet were tired. When we finally left he 
had the dubious honor of wearing a Roosevelt but- 
ton, a Communist Party button, and a Farmer-Labor 
button, and he clutched in one hand several copies of 
the new Soviet Constitution and in the other a slightly 


battered copy of The Daily Worker. Incidentally, 
that proposed constitution would put even the great 
American document to shame. 

There is nothing quite so discouraging as to 
watch the arrival of the incoming inmates. They are 
a sorry-looking crew. Few have coats and none have 
ties. Most are dirty and have a beaten look in their 
eyes. I think of a dog that has been kicked around by 
everyone—unwanted. Going out they look a great 
deal different—regular living habits account for it, I 
suppose. With a smile on their faces and ten cents in 
their pockets (this is the sum given to penniless in- 
mates) they bravely go out to face the world. 

The small amount of money given them bothers 
me. I was talking with a keeper about it yesterday, 
who told me that up to a few months ago the men 
received a quarter. But the city could no longer 
stand the great strain (while dirty politicians pocket 
thousands in graft), so the amount had to be cut down 
to a thin dime. With no friends to turn to and no 
job waiting for many of them, I wonder at the wisdom 
of the people who turn them out. Where are they 
going and what are they going to do? Getting on 
home relief necessitates having a place to live, and a 
few other things. W. P. A. is even harder. 

Today I read the record of an inmate who is 
doing time who was picked up and sent back to prison 
the same day he was released, for begging in a subway 
station. His story was this: “I was released in the 
morning and had no oné to turn to for help. Half of 
my ten cents I spent on car-fare to get to town. When 
arrested I was trying to beg enough money to buy 
a meal.” 

According to the report he had fourteen cents in 
his pocket. So back he comes to prison, once more 
the ward of the state. Gosh! it would seem that, if 
only for economic reasons, some means of finding 
employment for these men should be provided before 
they are released. But then, it is hard to find a job 
for a convict—society (Christian?) frowns on the man 
with a record. 

Among our incoming inmates today was a fellow 
seventy-one years old, looking all of his age. Charge, 
impairing the morals of a minor; bail, $25,000. He 
looked like an old man I once saw in a circus who 
swallowed snakes, that is he put them in his mouth. 
Jim sized him up pretty well when he said, ‘‘He’s so 
old you wouldn’t think he would be able to impair his 
own morals.” 

Some things we'll never forget: The deafening din 
of hundreds of pieces of aluminum eating-ware being 
shaken dry in the inmates’ mess hall. The sight of 
men and women, like cattles in stanchions, talking to 
those they love through a wall of steel. The smile 
on the face of an inmate who hopes you'll speak but 
is afraid you won’t. The cloud of flies that besiege 
our mess hall in hot weather (ten by actual count 
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on the sugar bowl today at noon). The battalions of 
mosquitoes which swoop down on us unaware at 
night. The eager looks on the faces of those who hope 
for a letter. The deferential leer of the con man. 
The imperious manner adopted by the petty shop- 
keepers who run the inmate commissary, to maintain 


a pretense of superiority. The inmates who grin 
idiotically as they follow the death struggle of a fly 
on fly-paper, or a mouse tied by a leg to a steam radi- 
ator. The vacant dejected faces of the inmates as they 
march to and from the mess hall. 

Tex. 


Mississipp1 Sunshine 
Helena C. Lee 


RIT is one thing to decide what you and the rest 
of the world need; it is quite another matter 
to look the field over and determine the 
through route to your destination. 

The name of our Aim was Simplicity and Sun- 
shine, to be reached by the road of Service. No 
tourist map seemed to chart the way, which was found 
at last in the Leader, in an account of Southern hap- 
penings by the Rev. Thomas Chapman. There were 
numerous places mentioned, one of which was coupled 
with a request for books. They were seeking knowl- 
edge and evidently sought it simply, since they would 
be grateful for any discarded volumes. The place 
was called Ellisville and was in Mississippi. So a 
letter was sent to Mr. Henry Collins—slow and dig- 
nified, for we concluded he must be through with 
work and devoting himself to his community. He 
shouldn’t be too surprised when he was told our quest 
and our wish to serve. 

It was some weeks later, after snow and blizzards 
and a flood or two, that the librarian met us in Ellis- 
ville, and we found his age to be twenty. He had a 
small coupe, in which he proposed to carry a friend, 
four suitcases, three coats and two Lees. He did it. 

We had known that the farm was on Route 3, 
and the twelve miles were over excellent roads past 
an occasional unkempt farmhouse, with a mule roam- 
ing around and the usual hens, undecided as to which 
side of the road they preferred. 

Why deny the settling of our hearts when we 
drove up to a farmhouse, unpainted, hemmed in by 
an unpainted fence? We judged that the simplicity 
part of our program had been gained. What we did 
not know was that the Master of the House was a 
Southern philosopher, whose teachings, carried out 
in his life, were to cleanse our spirits for the next 
months. He was lying there, six feet of sick muscle, 
saying, “It ain’t fittin’ I should welcome you this-a- 
way. It ain’t fittin’.”” There was no plaster in the 
house, through the middle of which ran a New Or- 
leans corridor, open at each end. Supper was served 
on the dining-room table at five, with Mrs. Jones, the 
smiling daughter, as hostess—and the first day was 
over. 

Even with gr'ppe in the house our welcome was 
very real. In an awkward fashion I tried to help, 
learning to wash dishes on the back of the wood stove 
that the small amount of water might stay hot. 
Water is such a precious liquid! After some persua- 
sion, I was allowed to set the table in the kitchen. 
There’s a flavor to kitchen-eaten meals that’s becom- 
ing a lost taste in our mouths. 

The next day the Master appeared at noon. 
“How old are you?” the Best Beloved asked. “I’m 


eighty-three, or the grippe wouldn’t have had such a 
right smart on me. It gave me time to think. Here 
you’ve come way down here to help us and most 
nobody knows it. So many have the grippe and most 
of the others tending ’em. We live far apart; probably 
it’s as well, keeps us friends. Henry must take you 
round.” 

The houses were much alike—everybody who 
could sit up was working and both those who were in 
bed and out seemed glad we’d come. On arrival ata 
farm we were taken directly into the sick room to sit. 
The days were cool but the fires in the fireplaces 
were small, one stick with “rich pine” underneath. 
As we went from house to house, the sentiment was 
that there were not enough well people to have church. 
Wouldn’t it be best to wait a week? 

It’s hard to stay sick in a glorious warm air, and 
Sunday found forty-five people in the pretty white 
church nestling among the pine trees on a hill. 

The Mississippi churches are all located in rural 
communities—the Burruss Memorial near Ellisville, 
Our Home Church south of Laurel, near Fllisville, 
the Liberty Church in the northern district and near 
Louisville. The preacher of our family held services 
in all of these. Everywhere there was religious en- 
thusiasm, hospitality, and lack of money. Mississippi 
is an excellent and promising field for Universalism. 
The churches of the other denominations in that sec- 
tion seemed committed to fundamentalism, which be- 
gins to be questioned. We have as yet but these three 
churches, still the people in them are the most intelli- 
gent and progressive men and women in the com- 
munities. Unable to afford settled pastors, they are 
cemented together by a deep sense of loyalty to their 
faith. Three or four times a year they are visited by 
that trusted man, “Brother Chapman,” as they call 
him, of Atlanta. 

However, we had just arrived at the Ellisville 
church. The wood of the interior was warm and 
mellowed and the benches gave a sense of security, 
brightened by the welcome which shone from every 
face. There’s no doubt about it, being warmly re- 
ceived gives a smooth, velvety feeling up and down 
the spine that can’t be beaten. The beginning songs 
were by the young people, crowded together in the 
singers’ seats and led by the school principal. After 
the sermon, one of the men gave his opinion. “I 
could ’a waited for dinner an hour if you’d only kept 
on explaining,”’ he said. 7 

They couldn’t believe we'd stay. “You're ustaa | 
smart lot of things we ain’t got, an’ you won’t be able | 
to put up with it.” They didn’t know what a refreshing © 
adventure it was to find a functioning Y. P. C. U.. 
which held meetings as often as possible, minister or | 
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not. We always had from twenty to thirty present, 
and their programs were excellently planned and 
carried out. Mrs. Jose Herrington had been their 
unfailing and most unusual counsellor and friend; 
and it was to her that we turned to choose a cast for 
a play. When was there a time we didn’t turn to her? 
How they worked for that play and what an audience 
we had! There was a deal of talent and real industry. 
You might think it was easy to get up at daybreak, 
milk twelve cows and feed them, “slop the pigs,” 
feed the horses and mules, eat your own breakfast, 
and walk two miles to catch the school truck. At 
night, the same procedure is repeated, after which our 
coupe, whose capacity we hadn’t guessed that first 
day, picked up seven young people and took them to 
the schoolhouse for rehearsal. Kerosene furnished 
the light, unless there was some particular work to be 
done, when the rich pine shone brighter. The small 
kerosene lamp was turned down if the family was just 
talking, for kerosene isn’t grown on the farm. 

There may have been times when the preaching 
of doctrine has seemed useless, but one must only go 
to a fundamentalist service to wonder if one is correct. 
Half the audience was children. The minister praised 
them for coming.. They sang half a dozen hymns; 
then came an excellent sermon, modern in treatment. 
Their emotions stirred, the speaker plunged into an 
intricate description of the burning hell which yearn- 
ingly waited for each one in that church. ‘“‘Come for- 


ward, all you little children who don’t hanker to burn 
to a crisp. Come forward.”’ 

Yes, that was March, 1936. 

Is it any wonder that the Universalist congrega- 
tion grew to one hundred and fifteen the last Sunday? 
Uncle Lije explained it: “You see we’ve got the cotton 
and corn to make. You’ve got to buy seed and fer- 
tilizer. Probably one of your plows has to be fixed. 
It don’t need to cost anything, but it mostly does. 
Come Sunday an’ the chores done, you’re tired. You 
don’t know it, but it ain’t your body that’s tired, it’s 
your mind. That’s what needs a change, I reckon. 
You got to think about something besides yourself 
and the things that’s yours. It don’t do any harm to 
think about God once in a while, but you mostly have 
to go to church to do it. Church means a lot to us 
here in the country, and we don’t get much of it.” 

Uncle Lije had gone to school until he was seven, 
but he had used his mind until he was eighty-three. 
The very last evening, when the chores were done, 
when Mrs. Jones had made our favorite pie, and sup- 
per was cleared away, Uncle Lije said: “I’ve been 
thinking it over. You came and you stayed. I’m 
glad of it. We can’t begin to thank you. I’ve been 
thinking it over.” “How many things you’ve thought 
over!’ we said. “Well, you see I’ve worked mostly 
with mules and God, and they ain’t neither one 
quick—so I’ve had a right smart time to think.” 

Oh Mississippi, and oh the people of Mississippi! 


Dove Cottage, Grasmere 
F. C. Hoggarth 


tage, a car pulled up and two ladies stepped 
out. After adjusting her eye-glasses, one 
of them glanced at the little whitewashed 
cottage and then exclaimed: ‘‘There’s nothing much 
here!’ They did not enter, and in less than five 
minutes drove away. 

Dove Cottage is the Wordsworth shrine. The 
earth has hardly a fairer, sweeter place than this erst- 
while inn, whose sign was a dove and an olive branch, 
beside the lake at Grasmere, that lies like a jewel in 
its foil of hills. The very name is a poem, with its 
suggestion of peaceful meadows and quiet waters. 

Like many of earth’s most sacred shrines, the 
cottage is not imposing—neither is Ann Hathaway’s 
cottage near Stratford-on-Avon, nor Bunyan’s cottage 
at Elstow, nor Milton’s at Chalfont St. Giles. They 
are alike in their simple, unpretentious homeliness. 
What is seen in such places depends mainly on the 
spirit in which we come, and only by putting off the 
shoes from our feet, ‘‘the shoes of worldliness and 
pride and vulgarity,’”’ can we really enter the shrine. 

Whilst we say “There’s nothing much here,” 
everything may be there, the whole wonder and 
romance, the beauty and poetry, of life, treasure with- 
out end. 

There is a saying that he who visits Columba’s 
isle, Iona, thrice returns. For many the saying is 
equally true of Grasmere. They return there year 
by year, and ask for nothing better than the village 
that nestles under Helvellyn, with its lake and moun- 


, 


MINCE as we stood outside Wordsworth’s cot- . 


tain walks and a wealth of literary association, pos- 
sibly only excelled, said Channing, by Concord. He 
called Grasmere water a sacred spot, where was found 
a seclusion from all that is turbulent and unholy in 
life. “Tt was near sunset as we approached. The 
effect of this lake on the spirit was immediate, deep, 
penetrating to the inmost soul, and awakening a 
feeling of something profound in one’s own nature.”’ 

It was to Dove Cottage that Wordsworth brought 
his wife, and there, for some years, they and Dorothy 
had their home. In the room, described by the poet 
as “half parlor, half kitchen,” Scott and Coleridge, 
Clarkson and Southey and DeQuincey and Humphry 
Davy, had all shared its simple board. The whole 
place, says Stopford Brooke, is alive with Coleridge 
before his trouble deepened. Dorothy in her diary 
gives a picture of him marching “into the room with 
his sack full of books and a branch of mountain ash 
in his hand,” and another when he came over Helvellyn 
arriving at eleven p. m., when she is walking in the 
clear still moonshine. It was at the fire in the upper 
room that she often cooked his dinner for him. It 
was there that he first read out “Christabel’’ to 
Wordsworth, and read it again and again. ‘That 
association alone sanctifies the place.”’ 

Sir Walter, when visiting there, went out early 
to the White Swan—the little inn on Dunmail—for 
his morning glass of “Scottish Dew,’ which Words- 
worth, a water drinker, did not keep at the cottage! 

The guest chamber is now a museum, filled with 
all manner of Wordsworth treasures, gathered with 
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most patient care—old furniture, bedsteads, rush 
chairs, old letters, books from the poet’s library, first 
editions and much else. 

In the garden are a couple of yews, that the poet 
probably planted with his own hands—‘‘the two yews 
breaking the glare of its white walls,” as DeQuincey, 
who lived there after Wordsworth had gone to Rydal, 
described them, and there is Dorothy’s bower, where 
many a poem had birth. We once spent a morning 
in that garden, and amongst other things read Words- 
worth’s farewell to his “little nook of mountain 
ground.” In that poem he talks to his garden as to 
an intimate friend. He tells of his approaching ab- 
sence, and how he goes for one, a gentle maid, whose 
heart is lowly bred, to whom the garden also will be 
dear. In turn he names the dwellers of that little 
place, the marsh marigold and the gowan, the “flower- 
ing shrubs that deck the humble door,” the bush 
“where the sparrow built her nest.”” The poem reveals 
how deep and spacious a joy Wordsworth found in the 
tiny plot and its simple growths. Ere he goes, he 
holds, as it were, a levee of happy garden days and 
joys. He recalls how he had planned and planted. 
He thinks of crops of fragrant thoughts no less than 
of fragrant flowers, of poems that there had birth. 

In the peaceful seclusion of that nook of moun- 
tain ground, Wordsworth did much of his work; he 
found it “friendly to industrious hours’’—a place of 
inspiration and of insight, a place of dream and of 
vision, and in the hour of farewell he recalled its mani- 
fold ministries. 

“No record of his love for this home of his,”’ says 
Stopford Brooke, ‘‘is fuller, sweeter, or more intimate 
than this ‘Farewell,’’”? composed, says Wordsworth, 
‘Sust before my sister and I went to fetch Mrs. Words- 
worth from Callow Hill, near Scarborough.” 


Farewell, thou little nook of mountain ground, 
Thou rocky corner in the lowest stair 

Of that magnificent temple which doth bound 

One side of our whole vale with grandeur rare; 
Sweet garden orchard, eminently fair, 

The loveliest spot that man hath ever found, 
‘Farewell! we leave thee to Heaven’s peaceful care, 
Thee, and the Cottage which thou dost surround. 


It has been said that one must rest at a place 
before it can be known. That is true of Grasmere and 
its neighborhood. It is no place to be done hurriedly. 
There, even less than most places, it is not the ground 
covered, but the appropriated memories and impres- 
sions that enrich. The whole place is full of echoes of 
Wordsworth—tarns like Grisedale and Loughrigg, 
walks like Loughrigg Terrace, and the old path from 
Rydal to Grasmere. It was whilst walking there 
that his address to the Clouds was composed: 


I pace it unrepining, for my thoughts 
Admit no bondage and my words have wings. 


To the literary association of all such spots, 
William Knight’s “Through the Wordsworth Country” 
is a competent guide. 

In the Grasmere churchyard, beneath the yew 
trees’ shade, and beside the Rotha stream, Words- 
worth lies, along with his sister, his wife, their daugh- 
ter, and her two children. Simple headstones mark 


the graves, and, as Professor Knight says, “it is 
doubtful if any single spot evokes a deeper feeling 
than that which rises in the heart of the p:lgrim who 
reverently visits the churchyard at Grasmere.”’ 


Ee 
NOTES FROM THE NOFRONTIER NEWS SERVICE 
International Tramping Tours 


“A voluntary movement to promote peace through inter- 
national understanding”’ is the description given of a new or- 
ganization, International Tramping Tours, Leeds, England. 
International study tours and international schools of various 
kinds are well known and have done important work. The 
appeal of international tramping and cycling tours is thought 
to be wider and to a different group, particularly such whose 
time and money is limited. 

The purpose is to establish contact with the people them- 
selves. This is done by making up groups of different nationali- 
ties and taking them, tramping or cycling, through various 
countries or regions, particularly where there is social or political 
unrest. There are no definite attempts at propagandizing for 
international good will, but rather a reliance on the influence of 
personal relationships and a faith in the goodness in humanity. 

This year many tours have been arranged in a dozen coun- 
tries of Europe. No distinctions are made on the basis of re- 
ligious or political belief. Detailed information on tours may be 
secured from the Secretary at the address noted above. 


War Resistance in South Africa 


The University Democratic League of the University of 
Witwatersrand recently declared by a vote of 150 to ten that 
“this house will under no circumstances fight for South Africa.’’ 
The press expressed “‘strong resentment” and also ‘‘amusement” 
over this attitude. 

The University Democratic League is a new organization 
formed to hold debates and to form study circles in social prob- 
lems. It is not a recognized organization, but is “merely tol- 
erated as a means of discussion.” The chairman of the meeting, 
Dr. A. H. Murray of the Department of Philosophy, declared 
that the totals were 110 for and forty against, and that 60 percent 
of the voters were townspeople. On the other hand, he saw in 
the League evidence of “a growing serious-mindedness about 
social problems and especially about the place of war in the 
state.” 


“If Goods Cannot Cross Frontiers, Armies Will’’ 


In this striking sentence Francis B. Sayre, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, analyzes one of the causes of modern war. This 
citation appears in his article, ‘Trade Policies and Peace,” in 
World Trade (May, 1936). 

Everywhere, Mr. Sayre points out, the nations are fanati- 
cally and disastrously promoting a policy of economic nationalism. 
They are surrounding themselves with sky-high tariff walls, 
carrying on huge ‘“‘buy at home” campaigns and keeping out 
foreign goods. Yet no nation is economically self-sufficient. 
Every country lacks essential raw materials and every country can 
produce certain items cheaper and better than others. 

The only way, under present circumstances, to pierce these 
Chinese walls is by armies. When the stream of international 
commerce is blocked, soldiers are used to open it. ‘Unless na- 
tions succeed in taking common steps for the liberalizing and 
restoration of world trade,” writes Mr. Sayre, “economic break- 
down is inevitable.” And breakdown means, “sooner or later, 
armed conflict.” 

Yet it is precisely the war system which makes a freer in- 
ternational trade difficult. Nations are afraid to become de- 
pendent on others for basic materials or manufactured products, 
because they will not be able to get them in time of war. 


Mars Gets the Surplus 


Uruguay’s Senate has been busy on a rather unusual problem 
—the disposition of a $500,000 budget surplus. The Ministry of 
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War immediately made a request for the money, but strong 
opposition prevented this grant for a time. The opposing Sena- 
tors declared that such an assignment would be “‘simply wasted, 
because Uruguay is not threatened with war.’ Dozens of other 
plans were offered to take care of the surplus, including aid to 
agriculture, public works, unemployment relief, and a work- 
men’s holiday camp. In the end, the Minister of War got the 
money. Characteristically, reports add, “‘he warned the Senate 
that $500,000 was only the first installment of a minimum plan 
for re-equipment.”’ 


Preaching Tolerance 


From Antwerp in Belgium comes the report of a mighty 
meeting attended by 7,000 people denouncing all religious per- 
secution, particularly that of the Jewsin Germany. The meeting 
was addressed by Irene Harrand, a Catholic from Vienna, who 
demanded of the Christians that they defend, help, and protect 
the Jews. Nazi ideas, she warned, were spreading to other 
countries. 

The enthusiasm evoked by this Austrian Catholic was inde- 
scribable. When she left the hall, the crowd surrounded her car 
to bring her an ovation. After the lecture a group of Christians 
and Jews met until 2 a. m. and listened to Madame Harrand’s 
proposal that a committee of Catholics be formed to aid the 
Jews. 

* BS ok 
FOR READERS WHO LIKE ‘“‘HOT’”’ STUFF 


The experience of The Churchman, fined $10,000 because 
of an innocent mistake which was corrected as soon as discovered, 
is something for readers of church papers to consider. Most 
editors have already taken the lesson to heart. 

The Churchman copied a news paragraph from a trade paper 
which it had always found dependable. But for once the other 
paper had made a very little slip, which cost it perhaps half as 
much as it did The Churchman. The large verdict against The 
Churchman is itself a subject for study; church papers seem to be 
in greater danger than others. 

In a General Conference committee at Columbus a layman 
made a vigorous plea for ‘“‘hot’’ material in the Advocate on current 
political issues and the men behind them. Said he, ‘The hotter 
it is, the better.” 

That brother and those who, with him, like their contro- 
versy “hot” should think of The Churchman. 

Its trouble came through the magnificent fight it had made 
for cleaner movies. Its articles had been of the hot variety—they 
had to be. But they made enemies, and when, in a paragraph 
quite unimportant, one name was mistakenly and innocently 
included, the price of that slip was $10,200. 

Note that the paper had to pay this amount, not the author 
of the blunder, and not those readers who had enjoyed the paper’s 
fight on the production and showing of rotten pictures. 

So when somebody tells you that the church paper is afraid 
to speak out, don’t deny it; admit it. It is sometimes true. But 
you should also say to the critic that even his superb courage 
might change to caution at the thought of its being worth $10,000 
—to the other fellow. 

Therefore and consequently, this paper will be as brave as 
any lion on principles; but when personal “hot stuff?’ comes our 
way we shall take time out to consult our friend, Dr. Shipler, of 
The Churchman, and we shall take his advice!— Northwestern 
Christian Advocate. 


* * * 


THE ORIGINAL BOSTON 


From the lofty tower of the Church of St. Botolph, Boston, 
Lincolnshire, there will soon be flying the flag which has been 
presented to the church by the people of Boston, Mass., UsSaAe 
That tower, better known, perhaps, as ‘““Boston Stump,” stands 
272 feet high and is one of the most astonishing memorials of the 
architectural knowledge of the Middle Ages. Together with the 
magnificent church over which it keeps sentinel, it was built 
during the reigns of ten different monarchs and took 200 years 


to complete. The tower dominates the fens, and served as a 
valuable guide to travelers both by land and sea. In olden times 
when fen floods were prevalent, the bells in the tower rang out 
night and day at times of impending danger and a lamp was kept 
burning at the highest point. In her poem, “The High Tide on 
the Coast of Lincolnshire” (1571), Jean Ingelow has described 
one of those terrible visitations, during which 


The old mayor climbed the belfry tower, 
The ringers ran by two, by three; 

‘Pull if ye never pulled before; 
Good ringers, pull your best,”’ quoth he. 


But Boston has other points of interest. The very names of 
the streets are full of history, and some of the boys who play in 
thosé streets are clad in old-fashioned blue coats with brass 
buttons—a link with some of Boston’s educational charities. 
Though all the monastic structures and nearly all the domestic 
buildings which once gave Boston the air of a medieva! Dutch 
town are gone, there still remains its fifteenth-century Guildhall, 
in the cells of which the Pilgrim Fathers were imprisoned after 
making their first attempt to fly to Holland. In those far-off days 
Boston was England’s second port.—Manchester Guardian. 


* * 


QUEER QUERIES 


Librarians are traditionally obliging and are not often 
stumped, but a friend of this department gave up recently in the 
face of two blandly confident inquiries: 

“Please send me a list of all the welfare organizations in the 
country that give cod liver oil to needy families.” 

“Please send me as soon as possible the information on 
medicine from the prehistoric age to the present. Please send full 
details.”’ 

This department occasionally gets a prize inquiry of its own. 
For example: “I shal! be very much obliged if you will send me 
right away everything you know about unemployment insurance 
in this country and Europe, also Asia and Africa. Enclosed stamp 
for reply.” 

But the inquiry that really tempted us to a long and detailed 
reply, especially to the P. S., was: “I am making a scrap book 
about social workers. Please tell me everything you know about 
yourself and send kodak pictures. P. S. Also please tell me all 
you know about any other social workers.” —Survey. 


* * * 


Moderation and tolerance and forbearance are genuine 
marks of a Christian and a gentleman. They are, indeed, a sure 
sign of strength of character and strength of faith. Causes that 
are really strong do not need to be showing their muscles and 
shaking their fists all the time. Religion that is confident of its 
foundation and its force is never afraid to look at both sides of a 
question, and to admit whatever of good it may see in the creed 
of another. But these graces may be carried too far. It is 
easily possible to be too tolerant and forbearing. A man may 
admit and accept so many sides of a question that he loses sight 
and grip of his own side, and tries to live by what some one has 
called “the beliefs which drip off the eaves of other people’s 


minds.”’ And even fanaticism would be better than that.— New 
Outlook. 
* * * 
NOT FAR 


Bertha Gerneaux Woods 
He speaks to us through daisies’ petaled lips, 
His fingers clasp us through the tendril-tips 
Outstretched from wayside vines. His message rings 
In every bird song, every glint of wings, 
In mosses rooted in gray, rocky ledges, 
And irised raindrops lodged in privet hedges. 
Oh, lavished Love, Incarnate, never far! 
Oh, Love, in whom we live, and move and are 
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The Voice of God 
The God Who Speaks. By B. H. 
Streeter. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 


The so-called ‘Oxford Group Move- 
ment” has raised again the question 
which was raised by the Quakers in the 
seventeenth century, and it has started 
many people thinking about the empti- 
ness and ineffectiveness of a religion in 
which one is merely “brought up,” as 
compared with a religion which takes hold 
of men and changes life in radical ways. 
The Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
a well-known scholar and an influential 
independent in the Anglican Church, 
writes a book which describes and ap- 
praises the prophetic aspect of religion, 
the emphasis upon present duty rather 
than on tradition, on adventure rather 
than on security, on the living spirit rather 
than on crystallized procedure and static 
creed. 

What Dr. F. G. Peabody expounded per- 
suasively in his book, ‘“‘The Church of the 
Spirit,” is the theme of Dr. Streeter’s 
book; but Dr. Peabody wrote as one nur- 
tured in and long an exemplar of the con- 
victions expressed in his book, while Dr. 
Streeter tells us that it is only within the 
last two years that he has realized the im- 
portance and validity of the point of view 
which informs his book. He has, however, 
been prepared for these'convictions by his 
independence in New Testament scholar- 
ship, his eager interest in vital religious 
movements outside his own Church and 
outside Christianity. While his book does 
not avowedly deal with the Oxford Group 
Movement and refers to it only in passing, 
it is clear that contact with the movement 
is largely responsible for this volume, and 
that it was written as a contribution to the 
philosophy of the movement. 

‘Rejecting the ordinary processes of 
reasoning as the basis for our knowledge of 
the existence and character of God, Streeter 
says the way to such knowledge is “through 
reorientation of purpose and desire, and a 
constant rededication of the self to the 
highest it knows.” If that is so, we should 
expect that in the course of spiritual de- 
velopment the religious person will become 
sufficiently aware of God to hear a voice 
within, to use the metaphor so often used 
in the past. The hearing of the Divine 
Voice by some individuals has made his- 
tory. More ordinary people have found 
such awareness of God leading to sensi- 
tiveness of conscience and guidance in the 
affairs of daily life. Dr. Streeter retells 
the now familiar story of the development 
in the Hebrew prophets of the sense of di- 
rect communication and commission; then 
he shows that to understand early Chris- 
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tianity we must fix our attention upon 
Pentecost, the occasion which dramatically 
demonstrated that the prophetic spirit 
was not dead. He emphasizes the im- 
portance, in the New Testament, of the 
conviction which was more than fore- 
shadowed in the Old, that through the 
spirit of God the individual can obtain 
guidance and direction for the conduct of 
everyday affairs. 

Dr. Streetet brings out a distinction of 
great importance between the modern 
point of view and that of the ancient world. 
To the ancients it was natural “‘to suppose 
that things had occurred in some Golden 
Age of the past which could not be ex- 
pected to happen to contemporaries.” 
We, however, find it hard to believe that 
anything did happen in the past which 
cannot be paralleled fairly closely in events 
of ourown time. This prepares us to recog- 
nize in any new religious movement which 
breaks the bounds of tradition at least the 
possibility that its adherents, instead of 
being mere cranks or dangerously sub- 
versive, are successors in our time of those 
who at various times in the history of the 
church have emerged into prominence be- 
cause of their reassertion of belief in “‘the 
God who speaks.” The Oxford Group 
Movement, whose members have made be- 
lief in divine guidance a conspicuous ele- 
ment in their personal religion, is for Dr. 
Streeter in this prophetic succession. 

Streeter knows, of course, that those 
who reach and express such convictions 
must face a question which is at the same 
time a criticism. The early Friends faced 
it and worked out their safeguards, and 
Dr. Streeter tells us the Oxford Group 
Movement has strongly emphasized the 
same defense. The question is, of course, 
How shall we know what, in the individ- 
ual’s experience of guidance, really is of 
divine origin and validity? Clearly not 
all that is offered as the result of such 
guidance is acceptable to society, yet the 
prophetic spirit repudiates the domination 
of society. The answer is one illustrated in 
the Bible itself. Not everything written 
about the Hebrews or early Christians 
survived as part of the permanent “‘canon;” 
the Bible as we have it is the result of a 
selective process and conserves for us 
“what the spiritual discernment of the 
religious community perceived to be best.” 
The individual intuitions ‘must be 
checked by the conscience and insight of 
the religious community.’’ Note, not by 
society as a whole, which would stifle and 
smother the prophetic spirit promptly if it 
could, but by the religious community, 
that is by a group of kindred spirits who 
acknowledge a common purpose and a 
common loyalty. 

The Quakers from the first recognized 
the need for such a control and worked it 


out in their organization, so that they were 
able when need arose to repudiate the ex- 
cesses and the vagaries of over-exci :>1 in- 
dividuals; and they were seriously tro bled 
by this problem. Dr. Streeter does not tell 
us what provision the Oxford Group 
Movement has made for dealing with 
this difficulty. In its early days, certainly, 
its control was limited, and it is still ex- 
posed to criticisms which rest upon un- 
fortunate incidents. It is true, we are 
told of certain conditions which must be 
fulfilled before the individual is qualified 
to receive an authentic message from the 
divine; and presumably it is the group of 
those who know him well which determines 
whether he is meeting these conditions. 
Absolute devotion and surrender to the 
divine will; an initial confession of sins as 
a condition of entrance into the group; the 
acceptance of suffering, sacrifice, or hu- 
miliation, which means an identification 
of the self with the Cross of Christ—these 
are the conditions. 

The emphasis upon confession of sin 
is based upon an initial difficulty which 
appears quite early in the discussion. 
Religion rests upon the desire, in some 
sense, to know and do the Will of God, to 
know His plan. We cannot know the 
whole plan. But,’ it is claimed, we can 
know God’s plan for us; not for the whole 
of life, but for the next step. How? We 
face an impasse because we are here dealing 
with something not susceptible to the 
ordinary processes of tested knowledge. 
Dr. Streeter, and with him the “‘Groupers,” 
find a way around the difficulty. ‘‘We all 
know at least one thing in our lives which 
is not right; and what is meant by wrong, 
or sin, except thought and action which is 
contrary to God’s will, that is, to God’s 
plan for us?” That wrong we must 
straighten out, and as we do it we come to 
have a positive knowledge of what the 
next step is. But there is a circle in this 
reasoning, surely. How can we know 
what is against God’s will till we know 
what that will is? We are back where we 
started! 

There are many who will be ready to 
agree in at least general terms with Dr. 
Streeter’s prescription for a_ growing 
knowledge of God and self, even if it 
closely follows what is offered by a move- 
ment which has not yet appealed to them. 
For such progress there is needed the 
constant practice of times of quiet listening, 
obedience to what we are convinced is His 
will, conference on our. problems with 
sympathetic and kindred spirits. And a 
host of Christians have certainly reached 
Dr. Streeter’s conviction that if Chris- 
tianity is to save our threatened civiliza- 
tion “its representatives must deflect 
their interest from theological discussion 

(Continued on page 1118) 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND THE 
ALCOHOL PROBLEM 
(Concluded f.om last week) 

4, Assist the individual to develop a 
Christian motive that will lead to a deliberate 
decision by the individual as to which of the 
following possible alternatives is valid and 
ought, therefore, to govern his own life: 
(a) Some persons conclude that the use of 
alcoholic beverages is harmful in itself to 
individuals and society, and is therefore 
to be abstained from. (b) Others conclude 
that the use of alcoholic beverages is useful, 
or at least harmless to individuals and 
society when practiced in moderation and 
under self-control. (c) Still others conclude 
that, although the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages may be useful, or at least harmless to 
individuals and society when practiced in 
moderation and under self-control, it is 
impossible for all persons to practice self- 
control, and therefore abstinence is indi- 
cated as the mode of behavior of all other- 
regarding persons. 

Individuals must make their own choices 
even in so important a matter as the right 
attitudes toward the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages. After all, when it comes to the con- 
trol of the liquor traffic it will be the many 
individual choices that finally will make a 
majority decision by the masses to control 
and eventually to outlaw the liquor traffic. 
Christian education should be a guide in 
helping the individual to desire for himself 
and others a wholesome personality, thus 
working with God in bringing the abundant 
life and a better world within everyone’s 
reach. 

5. Aid the individual in building up a 
conduct pattern that is consistent with this 
decision. One decision will not suffice. 
There will be many declarations of purpose, 
many rededications to follow the right 
decision until at last a consistent conduct 
pattern has become a part of one’s very 
being. 

6. Aid in formulating goals and programs 
of social action looking toward more adequate 
control of the liquor traffic, and stimulate 
participation in such action as a responst- 
bility of Christian citizenship. The ideal 
society is the goal of Christian citizens, 
and it can be realized only as these citizens 
share the responsibility of making changes 
in our present society. Christian education 
must first of all lead persons to see the 
imperfections in our present structure. 
It must not stop with discussion, but move 
forward into constructive action. 

7. Lead to an evaluation of liberty and 
law in relation to each other and of the 
conditions under which voluntary obedience 
is desirable, with respect to the alcohol 
problem. Education would not and could 
not compel blind obedience. True obedi- 
ence is a voluntary act and cannot be 
forced. Men must be law-abiding by 
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of society and the abundant life for each 
member of the group is our goal. Ideally 
laws are made as the will of the group 
expresses itself on behalf of the next steps 
toward the realization of its goals for the 
common good. One who obeys to bring 
about an improvement in social living is 
superior to the law. He willingly cooper- 
ates for the good of all. He is therefore free. 
Christian education should lead us to see 
not alone the reasonableness of social 
control, but inspire us by the ideal of the 
Great Society. 


* * 


FOURTH PRINTING OF DR. 
EARLE’S COURSE 


Last week the biggest job handled by 
the General Convention “Service Depart- 
ment’’ was an order for the General Sun- 
day School Association. It was for a 
fourth edition of Dr. Earle’s course, ‘‘The 
Beginnings of the Universalist Church.” 

Since its first appearance in the fall of 
1931 this unit of ten lessons for inter- 
mediate and senior young people has been 
meeting a long felt need. It has been used 
in many of our church schools, where 
leaders have sensed the importance of 
teaching our young people the beginnings 
of denominational history. 

One of our Mid-West ministers, using 
the course in his school, was not content 
with “beginnings” alone, so added a sec- 
tion on “Extending the Frontier’”’ to cover 
later developments. It was his hope that 
some such material might be included when 
the unit was reprinted. The matter was 
duly referred to Dr. Earle. Her only ob- 
jection was that “‘beginnings are one thing 
and later developments another.” To 
combine the two would make the present 
title impossible, and she feels there is value 
in a course devoted exclusively to the 
early days of our Church. To this state- 
ment, however, she added another—that 
she ‘‘might”’ be willing to prepare a second 
unit covering these later periods, the estab- 
lishment of our work in Japan, etc., pro- 
vided there was any demand for it. So, if 
you would like to have such a course, won’t 
you write us to that effect, and your word 
will be passed on to Dr. Earle. 

In the meantime here are fresh copies of 
her ‘Beginnings of the Universalist 
Church” waiting for fall orders from our 
schools. The price of the unit is 30 cents. 
An envelope of twenty pictures—John 
Murray, his meeting with Thomas Potter, 
Hosea Ballou, the Gloucester church, and 
others—accompanies the course, and these 
are excellent for individual notebook use. 
These new sets are printed in brown on 
cream paper, and the price is 20 cents for 
the envelope. Total cost of unit and pic- 
tures 50 cents. 

Order direct of the G. S. S. A., and 


course (unlike any other) is issued by this 
Association, it is impossible to “‘add it to 
our Publishing House bill,’”’ as some persons 
request. 

* * 


RULES FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
In Committee Work 

1. Be prompt in attendance at com- 
mittee meetings. 

2. Go not empty-headed to your task. 

3. If not the chairman, still give careful 
thought to the subject in hand. 

4. If you are the chairman, have plans 
laid out ready to submit as required. 

5. Respect the ideas of your committee 
members. 

6. Where the common opinion differs 
from your own, modify your original out- 
line, that the submitted report may be 
actually the members’ report and not your 
individual view. 

7. A minority report may be given if the 
seriousness of the matter requires. 

8. Unanimity of view is desirable; sweet- 
ness of spirit is essential. 

9. Avoid assuming work or taking action 
without consulting your committee mem- 
bers. Distribute and assign duties. 

10. Make each member feel a responsi- 
bility and pleasure in the common task. 

(From ‘‘Rules for Christian Workers,” 
Published by Duplex, Richmond, Va.) 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Mr. Francis Strang of Indianapolis 
spent two days in Boston last week, then 
joined the young people at the Isles of 
Shoals Conference. He visited the G. S. 
S. A. office and gave an enthusiastic ac- 
count of the recent institute at Turkey 
Run. Mr. Strang knows Turkey Run. 
This was his seventh year there. 


Miss Andrews of the G. S. S. A. staff 
spent last Saturday and Sunday at the 
Religious Education Conference at Dur- 
hatieNer Els 


The Publishing House is beginning to re- 
ceive fall orders for the new Beacon Song 
and Service Book. Schools at Hoopeston, 
Illinois, Greene, Maine, and Perry, New 
York, have just been supplied. 


* * 


AFRAID TO STAY ALONE 


“Why,” asks a woman at a social work- 
ers’ meeting, ‘‘do children nowadays go 
out so much at night?”’ Well, we are not 
a specialist in social work, which as we 
understand it is the science of minding 
other people’s business and getting paid 
for it, but as a humble layman we would 
suggest that children go out so much more 
nights than they used to because they are 
afraid to stay at home alone.—Corvallis 
Gazette-Times. 
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Among Our Churches 
Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Andover.—Rev. Harry A. Farrar leads 
an active home department service and 
carries on different programs for the Com- 
munity Young People’s Society. 

Barnard.—Rev. Stanard Dow Butler, 
D. D., was the preacher for Rev. R. D. 
Killam July 5. 

Barre.—Goddard Seminary and Junior 
College will add a dramatic arts depart- 
ment next year, in charge of Miss Evelyn 
Grant Hornsey of Malden, Mass., and 
Rev. L. G. Williams has consented to act 
as consultant. Miss Anne I. Gooch, prin- 
cipal of the seminary since 1927, has been 
given a year’s leave of absence, and Dr. 
Royce S. Pitkin has been given the title of 
president of the Seminary and Junior 
College. He is the author of several chil- 
dren’s books. The alumni had a social 
meeting at Plainfield, July 7. At the an- 
nual election, July 16, Hon. S. C. Wilson, 
Chelsea, was chosen president; George BE. 
Milne, Barre, and Julia A. Holland, Rut- 
land, vice-presidents; George Kent, Barre, 
treasurer; Merl Clark, Barre, secretary. 

Bellows Falls.—Katherine L. Kelley 
was graduated from Middlebury, with 
honors in sociology. 

Bethel.—Twenty-five boys went, July 
27, to the Boy Scout camp at Plymouth, 
accompanied by Scoutmaster Harold Tur- 
ner and Rev. and Mrs. W. C. Harvey, for a 
three days’ outing. 

Burlington.—Rey. S. E. Myers was 
the preacher at the Isles of Shoals, N. H., 
July 5. He gave the invocation at the 
Vermont Democratic Convention held 
here July 14, when State Senator Alfred 
H. Heininger of this church was nominated 
for Governor. When the church closed 
its Sunday services in June, notice was 
given that the building would be opened 
throughout the summer for rest and medi- 
tation. 

Cavendish.—Mrs. F. W. Raymenton 
was elected chaplain of the D. A. R., 
July 2. An illustrated article concerning 
the church appeared in a recent number of 
the Burlington Free Press. Park H. Pol- 
lard, Proctorsville, and Cleon A. Perkins, 
Rutland, spoke in town July 12. 

Chester.—Mrs. Charles Conklin and 
daughter, Miss Dorothy Conklin, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., were in town recently, to 
attend the funeral of Mrs. Grace Hilton, 
July 28. Miss Rachel C. Heald is taking a 
course at the University of Illinois, and 
Miss Alice L. Heald at Boston University, 
for the summer. They are daughters of 
Mr. and Mrs. Percy KE. Heald, and active 
in the church school and young people’s 
unit. 

East Barnard.—Mrs. Dana Boardman 
Walker died July 26. The funeral was 
held July 28. Mr. Walker died two years 
ago. Both were faithful Universalists. 

East Bethel.—Rey. Will C. Harvey 


preached here July 5and19. Mrs. Bessie 
Gifford gave a social July 1 for the benefit 
of the Universalist society. 

East Calais.—Ralph B. Dwinell was 
the preacher July 5, and Rev. Weston A. 
Cate July 12, 19 and 26. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cate and family are at their cottage on 
Forest Lake. 

Enosburg.—Rev. and Mrs. H. H. Niles, 
Bridgeport, Conn., have been visiting 
Mrs. Niles’ mother, Mrs. Emily Orr, and 
sisters, Miss W. R. Orr and Mrs. R. H. 
Stanley. 

Felchville.—Rev. Fred MacArthur, of 
the Baptist church, Ludlow, preached here 
Sunday evening, July 5. The society has 
painted the outside of the church edifice 
and also the hall near by, at a cost of over 
$330. They found it necessary to lower 
the church spire. 

Gaysville.—Revy. W. C. Harvey spoke 
here July 12 and 26. 

Glover.—Parishioners were saddened 
by the news of the death of Rev. Timothy 
L. Drury at North Argyle, N. Y., July 9, 
1936. He was minister here for a short 
period. 

Hartland Four Corners.—Rev. Wil- 
liam Forkell was given the month for a 
vacation. Mrs. Laura Etta (Raymond) 
White died at Hanover, N. H., July 9, 
1936. She was a native of Hancock, N. H., 
1888, daughter of Herbert and Abbie 
(Smith) Raymond, and was the wife of 
John White. Dr. H. L. Canfield officiated 
at the funeral in the church here, July 11, 
1936. Mrs. Leonora (Robinson) Sturte- 
vant died at Hartland, July 3, 19386. She 
was born Nov. 16, 1848, daughter of Cor- 
nelius and Mary (Pike) Robinson. She 
was the widow of Wilber R. Sturtevant. 
She was a member of Thomas Chittenden 
Chapter, D. A. R., and the Universalist 
church. She is survived by three daugh- 
ters, Miss Florence H. Sturtevant, teacher 
and writer, Mrs. Helen S. Durphey, both 
of Hartland, and Mrs. Alice Wills of 
White River Junction. Rev. S. G. Spear 
officiated at the funeral July 6. 

Huntington, Que.—At the commun- 
ion which Rev. Robert Lewis Weis held 
here July 26, the first in some years, there 
was his second largest congregation and a 
good proportion remained for the special 
fellowship, including Mrs. Elliot of Comp- 
ton, Que., the ninety-year “‘young”’ daugh- 
ter of the famous minister of the Hunting- 
ville church of years ago, Rev. Caleb P. 
Mallory. July 12, Mr. Ferguson, soloist 
of a large church at Ottawa, Ont., sang a 
solo. A new choir is being formed. 

Jacksonville.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached at an open air service 
at the farms of Wilbur S. and Clarence H. 
Potter, July 26. Rev. Clifford R. Stetson 
offered prayer. Mrs. Eva Warren, North 
Adams, Mass., was organist, and Barbara 


and Frances Dary played a trombone 
duet. Mr. Stetson took part in the service 
at the Baptist church, Wilmington, July 5. 
He spent part of his vacation here and 
at Laurel Lake. The Ladies’ Aid held a 
largely attended strawberry festival and 
dance at North River Hall, July 4, and the 
regular meeting of July 2 was with Mrs. 
Minerva Reed. Wallace S. Allen has been 
chosen chaplain of the Masonic lodge. 
Rey. Gustave H. Leining, who was student 
minister one summer, was a visitor in town 
recently. Mr. and Mrs. J. Warren Miller 
of Springfield were at their Laurel Lake 
cottage for a while. 

Londonderry.—The Londonderry Li- 
brary Association observed its fifty-fourth 
anniversary July 31, at Union Hall, whichis 
a part of the Universalist church building, 
as generously arranged by the parish. 
There was a dramatic entertainment by 
the Dorset Players, Mrs. F. A. Curtis, 
parish chairman, in charge. 

Ludlow.—Mr. and Mrs. Carl Payson, 
Springfield, Mass., spent two weeks at the 
Parker cottage on Lake Rescue. Mr. 
Payson’s father, Rev. F. L. Payson, was 
minister here some years ago. 

Montpelier.—Rev. Dayton T. Yoder 
declined another election as secretary- 
treasurer of the Theater Guild, and Hu- 
bert W. Dowson, A. B., M. A., was chosen 
as his successor. Mr. Dowson is a son of 
Rey. J. L. Dowson, and the teacher of 
English and Latin at Montpelier Seminary 
and Junior College. He is a graduate of 
Mansfield Normal School, Tufts College, 
and has attended summer sessions at Johns 
Hopkins and Harvard. 

Morrisville.—Rev. W. J. Metz preached 
on “‘Are We Losing God?” July 12, and 
the church school met at the same hour. 
Although the military organizations went 
to the Congregational church on Memorial 
Sunday, George Bridge, the only surviving 
G. A. R. veteran, attended this his own 
church, and was presented with flowers at 
the close of the service. Miss Margaret 
E. Metz attended summer school at Bates 
College and William Dewitt Metz worked 
for the Ferry Beach Association. Mr. 
Metz attended some of the institutes. 
Mr. Metz led in forming a Y. P. C. U. 
here, with Channing Adams as president 
and Glenn Wilkins as secretary, and eleven 
members to start with. Miss Mary Gates 
was hostess to the Universalist Circle at 
her Lake Elmore camp, July 17. The 
Sewing Circle met with Mrs. Louise Fleet- 
wood July 10. 

Northfield.—The Methodist church 
joined in services at the United Church for 
July, with Rev. G. H. Howes as preacher. 
Prof. K. R. B. Flint spoke at the Citizen- 
ship School, July 29-31, at Fletcher Farm, 
Proctorsville. An interview with him was 
published in the Burlington Free Press of 
July 17. Miss Anna Mayo was graduated 
from Middlebury with honors in sociology. 
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Captain Winston A. Flint, associate pro- 
fessor of history, was general chairman of 
the third annual open house at Norwich. 

North Hatley, Que.—Merritt L. Le- 
Baron, Reedsville, who has served many 
years in the choir and otherwise, was sur- 
prised with a birthday party, July 20. 
Rev. Robert L. Weis, in behalf of friends, 
presented him with a gift. The Ladies’ 
Aid were entertained recently by Mrs. 
William Raymond at Edge Lake Camp. 

North Montpelier.—The South Wood- 
bury Players put on a play at the vestry 
here, July 14, ‘“The Path Across the Hill,’ 
dividing the proceeds. The North Mont- 
pelier Players, young people of the church, 
had a large attendance at Masonic Hall 
July 24, when their first play of the present 
summer season was presented, “‘Ace High,”’ 
directed by Rev. D. Stanley Rawson. 
The children’s party, July 24, was held 
at the vestry. The Ladies’ Aid met with 
Mrs. Julia Clark, each one bringing gifts 
to equip the kitchen and dining room of 
the vestry. There was a dinner, and a 
quilt exhibition program, July 20, with 
Mrs. James G. Pirie, Barre, as reader. 
Mrs. Carroll Coburn was again one of the 
actors in the Plainfield Players, which again 
won the state cup in the tournament at 
the playhouse in Dorset, July 16-17. 

Plymouth.—Miss Florence V. Cilley 
has been elected superintendent of Union 
Church Sunday school here. Hon. John 
G. Sargent, former U.S. Attorney General, 
spoke at the memorial service held at the 
grave of Calvin Coolidge, July 4, 1936, 
the sixty-fourth anniversary of the birth 
of the thirtieth President of the United 
States. 

Richmond.—This Federated Church 
united with the Federated Church at Wil- 
liston, so that, by rearranging service 
hours, Rev. W. R. Blackmer could preach 
here and then go also to preach at Williston 
through July. The Richmond choir sang 
in both churches July 12 and the Williston 
choir sang July 19. Shelburne, Charlotte, 
Colchester, Milton, Essex Junction, Hines- 
burg, Williston and Richmond cooperated 
in a series of evening services, uniting in a 
service at one place each time. Mr. 
Blackmer had charge of the devotional 
service at Milton, July 26. The two weeks’ 
daily vacation Bible school opened July 13, 
with forty-five present, closing with ex- 
hibit of manual work. Rev. and Mrs. 
Calvin Hudson, Kingston, Mass., spent 
most of the month in town. Mr. and Mr. 
M. D. Dimick and Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Dimick have been at their camp at Lake 
Iroquois, the twenty-eighth season there 
of the first named. 

Rochester.—The vacation school closed 
July 19 with a demonstration of school 
work and an exhibit, under Rev. J. O. 
Long. George A. Campbell was elected 
treasurer of the Community Club, which 
held a luncheon at the Universalist vestry. 
Grace Hubbard, who died within the year, 
was, with her husband, Louis Hubbard, a 
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great help to church and community en- 
terprises. The daughter, Marion, is with 
the Russell Sage Foundation at Troy, 
N. Y. The daughter, Louise, was grad- 
uated at Middlebury in June with high 
honors in French, Phi Beta Kappa student, 
achieving valedictory honors in the wom- 
en’s college, winning her degree with dis- 
tinction and given a fellowship for study 
at the Sorbonne, Paris, and elsewhere. 
Rutland.—One of the speakers at the 
Ladies’ Aid was Miss Elsie Seymour of 
Castleton Normal School, on ‘‘Japan.”’ 
The Convention Superintendent broadcast 
from here July 22. Edward C. Bingham, 
Jr., of the University of Vermont, was 
chosen director of student service, as- 
sistant to the director of fall freshman 
camps for men as sponsored by the Ver- 
mont Christian Association. During the 
past year he, with other students, held 
services at Morrisville, Richmond and 
elsewhere, he being the speaker. Judge 
Ashbel G. Coolidge died March 20, 1936, 
at the Mary Fletcher Hospital, Burling- 
ton. He was born at Andover April 12, 
1860, son of Albert and Nancy Crossman 
Coolidge. Admitted to the bar 1884, he 
was judge of probate in 1908-23. He 
was director of the Central Bank, trustee 
of Evergreen Cemetery Association and 
Rutland County Bar Association. The 
latter body attended the funeral at Rut- 
land, March 24,1936, Rev. C.H. Pennoyer 
officiating. He was a strong adherent of 
the Universalist cause. 
Shrewsbury.—The Convention Super- 
intendent held a service here July 12. 
South Strafford.—Dr. H. F. Fister 
gave a vigorous discourse at the patriotic 
service, July 5. A delegation attended 
from Masonic Lodge and from Unity 
Chapter, O. E.S. Mrs. Fister had charge 
of the music by the young people and of 
the arrangement of flowers. The trustees 
had considerable painting and other work 
done about the church, manse and other 
church property. The opening regular 
service of the summer was July 5. 
Stockbridge.—The Convention Super- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. B. C. Ruggles recently resigned 
his charge in Oakland, Calif., after twenty 
years of fine constructive work there. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ruggles will remain in 
Oakland for the present, and both are 
giving the same strong support to their 
church they have always given. 


Rev. John Clarence Petrie, who fre- 
quently contrisutes to the Leader, has 
accepted the unanimous call of the Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) Unitarian congregation to 
return as minister for the eighth consecu- 
tive year. 


Rev. Harmon M. Gehr of Urbana, IIl., 
this past week forwarded his resignation 
as minister of the Universalist church, to 
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intendent arranged and conducted a special 
memorial service in this church, July 19, 
for Rev. Alven Martyn and Alice Katherine 
(Blackmer) Smith, who died at Pasadena, 
Calif., in April and June. It was in this 
church that they were married June 19, 
1892. Mr. Smith was secretary of the 
Convention for several years. Those who 
also spoke were George C. Flint, town clerk 
of Braintree, James Harwood Eggleston, 
Rocky Mount, N. C., a former pupil of 
Mrs. Smith, Burns L. Osgood of Randolph, 
Martin L. Wyman, Jr., Gaysville, and 
Julius C. Blackmer of South Pasadena, 
Calif., and Stockbridge. Rev. Percy T. 
Smith, son of Mr. and Mrs. Smith, sent 
material from California. 

Wilmington.—Dr. Flint M. Bissell 
held his first service of the summer on 
July 5. A number of summer people unite 
with the resident members in these meet- 
ings. ‘‘Aircastle Farm,” on Higley Hill, 
is the summer home of this minister from 
the Bay State. 

Windsor.—Helen Snow, daughter of 
Dr. Sydney Bruce Snow, president of 
Meadville Theological School in Chicago, 
Ill., became the bride July 5, 1936, of . 
Roger T. Maher, son of Mrs. Grace Brown 
Maher of Hartford, Conn. Dr. John H. 
Lathrop, Brooklyn, N. Y., spends part of 
his summers here. Rev. and Mrs. F. P. 
Daniels were present at the Methodist 
church parlors, July 1, to welcome Rey. 
and Mrs. Milo A. Turner. Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniels took July for a vacation, which 
they spent at Plymouth, Mass. 

Woodstock.—After an earlier service, 
the Convention Superintendent hurried 
on July 5 to Woodstock to join in the ser- 
vice here where Rev. Anders S. Lunde of 
Canton Theological School is the summer 
preacher. There was a good sermon and 
the people were much interested. Mr. 
Lunde has taken part in the Bible school 
at the Congregational church, his subject 
being ‘‘Exploring the Trail with a Master 
Guide.”’ He has done a great deal of 
calling. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


accept a joint call of the Ohio State Con- 
vention and the Columbus parish, to 
take charge of the Universalist church in 
Columbus. He will begin work Oct. 1. 


Mrs. Charles van Wie Morris of Bel- 
mont, Mass., daughter of Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall, and her two children, spent 
two nights recently at Joseph’s View, Dr. 
van Schaick’s guest house, in Schoharie 
County, New York, on their way to Bing- 
hamton and Cooperstown. 


Miss Hortense Keables of Washington, 
D. C., a retired business woman, who 
gives practically all of her time to the 
work of the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church in Washington, recently 
spent a week at the summer home of Dr. 
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and Mrs. van Schaick in Beards Hollow, 
Richmondville, N. Y. 


Universalist young people attending the 
Leyden International Bureau Conference 
at Star Island are Dorothy Etz, Medford, 
Mass., Carol Froelich, North Olmsted, 
Ohio, Marjorie Upton, Salem, Mass., 
Helen Limpert, North Olmsted, Ohio, 
Doris Smith, Newton, Mass., Robert 
Morgan, Philip Hartshorn, and William 
Knowles, Concord, N. H., Marjorie Lamb, 
Binghamton, N. Y., Janette Bacon, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Doris Cone, Bridgeport, Conn., 
William Austin and Gertrude Muzzey, 
Attleboro, Mass., Jean Champlin, Hart- 
ford, Conn., Paul Henniges, Peoria, IIl., 
Helen Henry, Pasadena, Calif., Mary B. 
Menzies, . Everett, Mass., Paul Ward, 
Belmont. Mass., John Karahalis, Medford, 
Mass., Lawrence Shorey, Portsmouth, 
N.H., William E. Gardner, Canton, Mass., 
Rev. Benj. Hersey, Portland, Maine, Rev. 
Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., Brookline, Mass., 
Rey. Edgar Walker, Waltham, Mass., 
and Rey. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Massachusetts 


Malden.—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
D. D., pastor. On Aug. 1 Dr. Brooks be- 
gan his ninth year as minister of the Old 
First Parish, and Mrs. R. M. Robinson 
commenced her sixth year as parish secre- 
tary. On Aug. 1 Dr. Brooks sent to every 
member of the parish an informal, newsy, 
midsummer letter in which he reported on 
summer activities and sounded the note for 
the year ahead. The letter also announced 
that Miss Elizabeth Holden, who graduated 
from St. Lawrence University and the 
Canton Theological School last June, 
would become a member of the church 
staff Sept. 1. Some time in October the 
board of trustees is to hold a reception 
or recognition service for Dr. and Mrs. 
Brooks in connection with the degree Dr. 
Brooks received last June. The parish 
has been well represented at practically all 
the denominational summer conferences 
at Ferry Beach, and Miss Marion Robin- 
son has worked all summer at the Camp 
for Diabetic Girls at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace. During the summer the 
church masonry has been pointed up, the 
chancel regilded, and the social hall and 
church office redecorated. The Women’s 
Union has arranged a program of great 
educational value for five parish suppers 
during the coming year. Not only has a 
printed program been prepared, but a 
printed list of all Union members, with 
their addresses. The Mission Circle is 
planning the most outstanding program 
in its history. It is hoped that Mrs. Ir- 
ving Walker will visit the parish in Oc- 
tober. During 1936-37 emphasis will be 
laid upon: (1) personal religious experience 
and growth, (2) more vigorous support of 
all denominational enterprises, (3) more 
effective religious education for children, 
(4) a church of the community working 
aggressively and quietly for a better city. 


The slogan for the year will probably be 
“Everyone a volunteer.” Dr. Brooks has 
accepted a place on the committee for the 
Greater Boston Eight Day Preaching 
Mission. 
Michigan 

Grand Rapids.—Rev. James W. Hail- 
wood, pastor. The normal church year 
ended with Children’s Day, and was 
marked throughout by the spirit of prog- 
ress. The services Sunday mornings were 
uniformly appealing and the Sunday after- 
noon forums registered many distinct hits 
with the people. Mr. Hailwood delivered 
a great number of speeches on diversified 
themes, and his work in the social field led 
Abraham Epstein to inscribe a present to 
him: “With appreciation of the magnificent 
work done on behalf of the aged in Michi- 
gan.”’ Mr. Hailwood has been for seven 
years president of the Michigan Associa- 
tion for Social Security. The music de- 
partment of the church has also had a suc- 
cessful year. Bertha Bradford Murphy, a 
highly trained Columbia University musi- 
cian, has had charge of the three choirs— 
the church choir, the high school and 
college choir, and the junior choir. Ed- 
ward Everett Hailwood, son of the minis- 
ter, delivered the main address on “‘The 
Challenge of a New Era,” on an important 
occasion. Myrtle Koon Cherryman made 
memorable Women’s Dedication Day with 
one of her fine addresses. Leland E. 
Sumner, author of ‘From Evangelist to 
Liberal,’’ an account of his spiritual pil- 
grimage from Free Methodism to Liberal- 
ism, has occupied the pulpit of this church 
on a number of occasions. He expects to 
be ordained at the Universalist Convention 
in Toledo in October. During the summer 
good congregations have greeted the fol- 
lowing preachers: Dr. Paul F. Voelker, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Michigan, who spoke on “The Making of 
an American,’”’ and Rob Godfrey, a Grand 
Rapids artist, who recently won the 
American Academy’s award, who gave an 
address on “‘Art and the Church.” The 
Easter class of twenty new members was 
entertained at the traditional dinner im- 
mediately after the reception. An illus- 
trated lecture on the history of this church 
was given by the minister, who prepared 
it, slides and all, and he displayed pictures 
of past and present leading members, 
among them Mr. A. E. Brooks, the well 
known dean of all Grand Rapids Uni- 
versalists, who attained the remarkable 
age of ninety-four on Aug. 16. Born of 
Universalist parents and reared in an at- 
mosphere where true Christianity pre- 
vailed, he grew up in the faith of his 
parents. He was active in church work 
at an early age both in his place of birth, 
South Orange, Mass., and in New York 
City. Locating in Grand Rapids in 1872, 
he became a trustee and treasurer of this 
church and superintendent and teacher in 
the church school. When times in the 
church grew stormy, he did not desert nor 


did he falter in his faith. John M. Hoek- 
stra and Mrs. Hoekstra, faithful and de- 
voted members of long standing, were 
similarly recognized, as were Mrs. Myrtle 
Koon Cherryman, Mrs. Niles C. Borden, 
religious education director, Miss Marie 
Spaulding, president of the Clara Barton 


‘evening club of Junior Business and Pro- 


fessional Women, and Mrs. Martha How- 
land Crandell and her daughter, Lilian. 
The Women’s Guild had a_ successful 
year under the leadership of Miss Lilian 
Crandell, aided by suggestions from Mrs. 
Elizabeth M. Hailwood, the minister’s 
wife. Mrs. Hailwood is president of the 
Michigan Women’s Missionary Associa- 
tion. The minister has enlisted as an ad- 
visory committee, which is planning with 
the Board of Management of the church a 
program which is to include the use of the 
radio, the following: Tunis Johnson, mayor 
of Grand Rapids; George W. Welsh, pub- 
lisher and candidate for Governor of 
Michigan; Dr. Frank C. Jarvis, postmaster; 
Dr. Paul F. Voelker, president of the 
Grand Rapids College of Applied Science, 
and John M. Crell, industrialist and civic 
leader. Mr. Hailwood is completing his 
seventh year in this church. 


* * 


A BULLETIN IDEA FOR PASTORS 


The Layman Company is now putting 
out its tithing pamphlets in four-page 
bulletin form, printed on two inside pages 
only, other two pages blank for local news 
and announcements. This bulletin offers 
every church the most effective of tithing 
education plus relief from half of the ex- 
pense and worries of the ordinary church 
bulletin. The company suggests that 
churches conduct a five weeks’ or ten weeks’ 
program of tithe education by using these 
bulletins, which are offered at a nominal 
sum. It offers a sample set containing 
thirty-two different tithing bulletins at 
twenty cents. When you write please 
mention the Christian Leader, also give your 
denomination. 

The Layman Company. 

730 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 

* * 


FERRY BEACH LADIES’ AID 


The annual meeting of the Ferry Beach 
Ladies’ Aid was held in the Quillen parlor 
on Aug. 14, 1936, with an excellent at- 
tendance. An election of officers was held 
with the following results: President, Mrs. 
Arthur Andrews of Arlington, Mass.; vice- 
president, Mrs. E. L. Joyce of Medford, 
Mass.; secretary, Miss Fannie Knight of 
Portland, Me.; treasurer, Mrs. Elmer D. 
Colcord of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Mrs. Eben Prescott was reappointed 
chairman of the 1937 Fair. Mrs. E. Polsey 
and Mrs. R. Coburn were appointed as 
solicitors for the Fair. Mrs. Prescott was 
commended for her excellent work in 
making the 1936 Fair the largest and most 
profitable in many years. 

Mrs. Lizzie Nelson, as chairman of the 
1936 Birthday Party, also succeeded in 
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raising a much larger sum than was gath- 
ered last year. Mrs. Nelson expects to do 
even better for the 1987 party. 

A sum of $200 was voted by the Ladies’ 
Aid for remodeling and making of uniform 
size the dining-room tables and chairs. 
The Quillen dining-room will be greatly 
improved, and banquets will be much 
easier to arrange when things are of uni- 
form size and shape. 

Rev. Hazel Kirk conducted the meeting 
and was given a rising vote of thanks for 
her efforts as president during the past 
year. 


* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 


Our people journeying to and from 
Maine on Route 1 should take a look at 
the gladioli farm in Seabrook, twenty-four 
acres of glads, and, judging from the 
samples which have come to my room, 
beautiful beyond description. Each one 
as you take it in your hand for close ex- 
amination seems to be the best. 

Folks are still good to me. Mrs. Jenks, 
Mrs. Chase, and Miss Lane of Concord 
came around on the way home from Ferry 
Beach. Two cars drove into the yard 
Sunday afternoon containing eleven people 
of assorted sizes, all Holdens, from Oak- 
field, Aroostook County, Maine. The 
visit was all too short, but with 350 miles 
yet to go, all they could spare. Dr. Her- 
bert E. Benton, who had preached to a 
good congregation in the old Fremont 
Meeting-house, the Tandbergs from Dover, 
and the Blairs of Nashua, the latter on 
their way home from Ferry Beach, were 
other callers. 

Aug. 16 was Old Home Sunday at Lemp- 
ster, and the services were held at the 
Miner Chapel at East Lempster. There 
was a record-breaking congregation, more 
than a capacity house, and that defied 
counting. An attractive program was 
printed for the occasion. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lester Townsend of Keene, friends of the 
pastor, enriched the service with their 
music; and the Camp Vebynin Girls sang 
“Brighten the Corner Where You Are’’ and 
“The Little White Church in the Dale.” 

The girls from this camp have been 
coming to this church for several seasons, 
and it occurred to the director to ask, 
“Why should we sing ‘The Little Brown 
Church’ when ours is white?’ So on this 
occasion the girls sang as a refrain: 


“Come to the church at Hast Lempster, 
Come to the church in the dale; 
The church that’s so dear to the Ve-byn- 
ins, 
The little white church in the vale.” 


I have no idea how to pronounce that word. 

You may do your own guessing, but I have 

no question but what the singing was good. 
There was a candlelight service in the 
evening. 

The meeting of the Rockingham Asso- 

ciation will be held in the Universalist 

church at Kingston with a good program. 
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Bring box lunch with you and share with 
your neighbor. Your car will run as well 
toward this meeting as away from it. 

A. M.B. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, a member 
of the editorial staff of the Christian 
Leader, is minister of the Universalist 
church in Canton, N. Y. - 

Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland, a retired 
Unitarian minister, died recently. 

Dr. Asa M. Bradley is secretary of the 
New Hampshire Universalist Convention 
and Superintendent of Churches in that 
state. 

Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is a minister of the 
Methodist Church in England. 

Rev. John Clarence Petrie is minister 
of the Unitarian church in Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Dorothy D. Lalone is the wife of Rev 
Emerson Hugh Lalone of Canton, N. Y. 

Helena C, Lee is the wife of Dr. John 
Clarence Lee. 

Rey. Herbert Higginbotham is minister 
of the Community Liberal Church (Uni- 
tarian) of Hugene, Oregon. He was for 
six years secretary of the United Farmers 
of Alberta, Canada. 


DR. J. T. SUNDERLAND 


From the Ann Arbor Daily News we 
take the following about Dr. Jabez T. 
Sunderland, whose death we announced 
last week: 

Dr. Sunderland was _ internationally 
known as a religious leader and as a fearless 
supporter of India in its struggle for inde- 
pendence. He made two extended visits 
to India, sent there on special commis- 
sions by associations in England and Amer- 
ica and to investigate religious and social 
conditions and to deliver lectures in the 
chief Indian cities. 

He became well acquainted with Gandhi, 
Tagore, Lajpat Rai, the eminent author, 
former president of the Indian National 
Congress, and with other leaders in India. 
He was greatly admired for his work in 
India, and leaders there declared his views 
to be ‘‘absolutely impartial and progres- 
sive and free from bias.’”’ Indian leaders 
coming to this country made it a point to 
visit Dr. Sunderland. 

Two public receptions and banquets 
were given in New York City in recogni- 
tion of his service to India. In April, 
1926, the editorial staffs of three maga- 
zines gave a public reception and banquet 
in his honor, and the other was tendered 
in May, 1928, by the India Society of 
America. Gandhi, Tagore Rai, and several 
past presidents of the Indian National 
Congress sent letters. 

He was pastor of the Unitarian church 
here for twenty years, from 1878 to 1898, 
and was minister here during the time the 
present church was erected. 

He was the author of more than twenty 
books, some of which have been translated 


into every foreign language. Harly in his 
ministry he established and for ten years 
edited The Unitarian, a monthly magazine, 
which obtained a large circulation in this 
country and England. 

Dr. Sunderland’s literary activities have 
been constant. For a time he was state 
examiner of colleges in Michigan. In 
Toronto, he was president of the second 
largest Browning Society in America. 
During all his ministry, he had been active 
in education, in temperance work, in work 
for peace, in woman suffrage and in move- 
ments to improve the conditions of labor. 

He wrote many pamphlets and tracts 
in addition to his books, and he was en- 
gaged in writing new volumes this sum- 
mer. He visited Palestine and wrote three 
Sunday school manuals, two published in 
this country and one in England. 

Dr. Sunderland first went to India in 
1895 on a special! religious mission for the 
Unitarians of England. He lectured and 
preached extensively. In 1913-1914, he 
was sent by the American Unitarian As- 
sociation as its “Billings lecturer’ to 
India, China, Japan and the Philippines. 

Along with this tour in the Orient, he 
represented “‘The International (American 
and European) Council of Religious Lib- 
erals,’’ and as their agent organized and 
made full plans for seven international 
liberal religious congresses which were 
abandoned because of the war. 

While in India, he attended and spoke 
at two annual sessions of the All-India Na- 
tional Congress, and in 1913 served as 
president of the All-India theistic confer- 
ence. He was one of the two or three 
Americans most widely known in India. 

In Ann Arbor during his years as min- 
ister of the Unitarian church, he preached 
to the largest congregations of university 
students ever gathered in a Unitarian 
church in any university city. In Toronto, 
his Sunday night audiences were such as to 
give him the unique experience of being 
visited by the chief of police of the city 
and informed that unless measures were 
taken to prevent the over-crowding of his 
church, evenings, of which so many com- 
plaints had been made, the law would be 
enforced upon him and his congregation. 

He is survived by his son, Prof. Edson 
T. Sunderland of the university law school 
faculty; a daughter, Mrs. Gertrude Saf- 
ford of Detroit; a sister, Mrs. Mary Moore 
of Denver, now ninety-eight years old; 
seven grandchildren; four great-grand- 
children and many nephews and _ nieces. 
A daughter, Florence, died a number of 
years ago, and his wife died in 1910 in 
Hartford. 

The funeral service was conducted by 
Dr. Lee S. McCollester, an old friend, as- 
sisted by Rev. Harold P. Marley of Ann 
Arbor. 


Dr. McCollester writes: 


“The last services for Dr. Sunderland 
were held in the Unitarian church, Ann 
Arbor, Sunday afternoon, Aug. 16. Dr. 
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Sunderland had built the church and 
parsonage during his pastorate, 1878-1898, 
and the company gathered was from old 
time friends and professors of the univer- 
sity. The services were simple—for music 
the organ, ending with ‘Lead Kindly 
Light,’ a favorite hymn of Dr. Sunder- 
land, then readings of scripture and 
poems which Dr. Sunderland himself had 
used at a recent funeral service in Ann 
Arbor. These were read by the minister 
of the church, Rev. H. P. Marley, who had 
charge of the services. Dr. Lee S. McCol- 
lester, whose friendship with Dr. Sunder- 
land began when he became minister of 
the Universalist church in Detroit in 1889, 
when Dr. Sunderland was resident in Ann 
Arbor, gave briefly the general story of 
Dr. Sunderland’s life, and then spoke 
especially of him as preacher, author and 
religious leader, at home and in foreign 
lands. At the time of his death he was 
engaged in writing two new books. 

“When the announcement of his death 
was made telegrams of appreciation came 
from all parts of this country and from 
men of various religious faiths. In his 
library are most interesting letters from 
Tagore, Gandhi and other leaders of the 
East, expressing gratitude for his work in 
behalf of India.” 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1112) 
and denominational rivalries to a practical 
dealing with those basic infirmities of 
human nature which are the tap-root of 
all human ills.” 

If the Oxford Group Movement circu- 
lates this volume it will certainly advance 
its spiritual interests further than by 
continued endorsement of some other 
literature which has been regarded as its 
semi-official propaganda. 

BL IS) IBIS 


* * 


FERRY BEACH BIRTHDAY PARTY 


The spirit of hilarity prevailed during 
the Birthday Supper Aug. 14. The 114 
guests were seated according to the season 
when their anniversary occurs. The 
tables were prettily decorated by a com- 
mittee headed by Rev. Hazel Kirk and 
Mrs. Edith Polsey. After a period of 
singing led by Ruth Wood, Mrs. Charles 
Hallendeck, Rev. W. R. Bennett and Earle 
Dolphin, the horoscope was read by Rev. 
Arthur A. Blair. Each month group stood 
while Mr. Blair recited some pleasant and 
dire predictions which provoked much 
laughter. The climax of the affair came 
when Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson arose and 
revealed her carefully guarded secret—the 
amount in the Birthday Fund. The net 
amount was $123.52, by far the largest 
amount ever raised for the fund. When 
the applause had died away she announced 
that the month of August had contributed 
the greatest sum—$16.10. The other 
month totals were: January $12.67; Feb- 


yore. 


ruary $10.87; March $9.84; April $11.31; 
May $6.61; June $14,483; July $13.38; 
September $11,46; October $14,66; No- 
vember $6.48; December $6.50. (Pub- 
licity expense was deducted from the gross.) 

The next part of the birthday celebra- 
tion took place at Rowland Hall. Mrs. 
Louise Prescott Inman directed a fashion 
show in which models exhibited contrasting 
costumes of today and Ferry Beach of 
Perhaps the most striking difference 
was in the bathing suits. What the well- 
dressed bathing girl was covered up with 
in pre-war years was exhibited by Shirley 
Fitts and the dashing, streamline model of 
19386 was worn by Lucille Ward. Then 
followed ‘Dixie Doings,’ in which the 
North Carolina delegation took part. 

x * 


INMAN’S CHAPEL 


On Saturday, Aug. 15, at 2.30 p. m. In- 
man’s Chapel! was the scene of a wedding. 
Under his great grandfather’s picture be- 
fore the altar of the church of which he has 
been a part since babyhood, Grover Hol- 
den Warren, youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Holden Warren, was united in marriage to 
Edith Henry, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Will Henry of Woodrow. The attendants 
were a brother and three sisters of the 
groom, and there were a few other guests. 

The pastor at Inman’s Chapel officiated, 
Deane Frazier played the wedding march, 
and other wedding music. The decora- 
tions were lovely in pink Joe Pye weed and 
ferns. After the ceremony, refreshments 
of punch and cake were served on the 
porch of Friendly House. 

On Sunday, Aug. 16, at 1 o’clock a wed- 
ding dinner was “‘set”’ by the mother of the 
groom at the home. This was largely at- 
tended and much enjoyed by the Henry 
and Warren families, as well as by Miss 
Powell and Miss Frazier. We hope this 
custom of a church wedding in some of its 
possible numerous forms will continue to 
grow in the parish and countryside. A 
serenade on Monday night completed the 
wedding festivities. 

Hannah Jewett Powell. 


** * 


MURRAY GROVE NOTES 


The house was well filled over the week- 
end of Aug. 15. Among the visitors were 
Rey. and Mrs. Charles Kramer of Coopers- 
town, N. Y., Miss Ida Ritter East of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. Arnold Simonson 
and daughter, Janice, from Brewton, Ala., 
and Mrs. Robert Cummins of Baltimore, 
Md. 

On Saturday evening the fiftieth annual 
Birthday Party was celebrated with a de- 
lightful entertainment. George Heller 
was master of ceremonies. ‘‘Doc’’ Suplee, 
president of the Murray Grove Association, 
took the role of Uncle Ezra of radio fame. 
Assisting in the capable cast were Rey. 
Robert Tipton, resident pastor, Margaret 
Burns, Susie Dennis, Jimmy Penton, Mary 
Smith, Helen Tipton, Eleanor Ditton 
and Ann Geisler. 


A nice sum of money was raised at the 
close of the festivities. 

On Labor Day the season will close with 
the gala boat ride to Seaside Park across 
Barnegat Bay. A special three day pro- 
gram has been announced. 

Two hundred and fifty-five guests have 
been at the grove this season at this 
writing. Our longest distance traveler was 
Leonard Marshall of Pasadena, Calif. 
Newark, Reedemer Universalist Church, 
holds the record for the largest number of 
visitors from a local parish. 

Af tS 1 DP. 
* * 

BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 

1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astica] jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 

Niotices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I., 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. Arranged by the 
Rhode Island Universalist State Convention. 780 
kiloeyeles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kiloeycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2 p.m. and 6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadeasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
easts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a. m. E. S. T. 
every Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilo- 
cycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N.C. 4.15 p. m., Tuesday, 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadeast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 
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WICC. Every Monday 10.30 p. m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 
WSPR Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 
* * 
MURRAY GROVE PROGRAM 


Aug. 28, 29, 30. Combined Murray Grove Insti- 
tute. Women’s National Missionary Association, 
Mrs. Walker. Young People’s Christian Union, Mr. 
Gardner. General Sunday School Association, Miss 
Yates. Laymen’s Conferences, Dr. Roger F. Etz. 

Sept. 7. Motor-boat Excursion across Barnegat 
Bay. Closing of House. 


Sunday Services 


Aug. 30. Dr. Etz. 

Sept. 6. Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of The 
Christian Leader. 

* 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The combined sessions of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will be held at the First Universalist 
Church in Waterville. The annual state Laymen’s 
Banquet will be Saturday, Sept. 19, at 6.45 p. m. 
daylight time. The annual reception to newly settled 
Maine Universalist ministers and their families will 
be given from 4 to 5.30 p. m. on Sunday, Sept. 20, 
with mass meeting and worship service at 7.30. The 
business sessions of the Sunday School Association 
will begin at 9 a. m. Sept. 21, and the business ses- 
sions of the Women’s Missionary Society at 1.30 p. m. 
The occasional sermon, communion, and ministerial 
relief offering will come in the service beginning at 
7.30 Sept. 21. The business sessions of the State 
Convention will begin at 9 a. m. Sept. 22, with forum 
sessions at 2.30 p. m. 

William Dawes Veazie, Secretary. 
x * 
LIBERAL SERVICES ON CAPE COD 


The Barnstable Association of Unitarian, Uni- 
versalist and other Liberal Churches extends cordial 
invitation to summer residents and visitors who may 
be on the Cape during the summer to worship with 
any one of several liberal churches open throughout 
the season: ‘ 

Barnstable—Unitarian. Founded in 1639 by John 
Lothrop. Sundays at 11 a.m. Week days at 7.30 
a.m. Rev. Donald C. McMillan, minister. 

Brewster—Unitarian. Sundays at 11 a. m. 
Carl C. Horst, minister. 

Orleans—Universalist. Founded 1833. Sunday at 
10.45 a.m. Guest preachers. 

Sandwich—Federated. Founded 1638. 
atlla.m. Rev. John M. Trout, minister. 

Yarmouth—Universalist. Founded 1836. Sun- 
days at 3.30 p. m. Rev. George B. Spurr, minister. 

x Ox 


STATE CONVENTION DATES 


Maine at Waterville, Sept. 19-22. 

Kentucky, Hopkinsville, Sept. 25, 26, 27. 

New Hampshire at Winchester, Sept. 27 and 28. 
Illinois at Galesburg, Oct. 1-4. 


Rev. 


Sundays 


North Carolina at Outlaws Bridge, Oct. 1-4. 
Vermont and Quebec, Brattleboro. 
Michigan Universalist Convention and Unitarian Con- 
ference at Toledo, Ohio, Oct. 4 and 5 
New York, Syracuse, Oct. 7-8. 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Oct. 9, 10, 11. 
New Jersey, place unknown, Oct. 14. 
Ontario at Blenheim, second week in October. 
Alabama, at Camp Hill, Oct. 23-25. 
* «@ 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The annual meetings of Universalists in the state 
of New York will begin on Monday, Oct. 5, in the 
Betts Memorial Universalist Church, Syracuse. The 
first gathering will be the convention of the State 
Sunday School Association, beginning Monday 
evening and ending on Tuesday evening. The min- 
isters of the state will have their conference on 
Wednesday. The annual meetings of the Women’s 
State Aid and the Women’s Missionary Society will 
be held on Wednesday. At the evening hour on 
Wednesday, the 111th annual sessions of the New 
York State Convention of Universalists will begin. 
Thursday will be devoted to business and the closing 
event will be the Convention banquet. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
eee 
UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 
CALENDAR 


September 27—Rally Sunday. 
November 1—All Souls Sunday. 
November 8—Armistice Sunday. 
November 22—Thanksgiving Sunday. 
December 20—Christmas Sunday. 
ee 
CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Letter of transfer granted to Mr. Francis P. Ran- 
dall to Massachusetts. 
Letter of transfer granted to Rev. William A. 
Haney to New Jersey. 
Clisford D. Newton, Secretary. 
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MINNESOTA STATE CONVENTION 


The Universalist Convention of Minnesota, to- 
gether with its auxiliary bodies, will be held at the 
Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, Oct. 1 and 2, 
for the purpose of election of officers, the hearing of 
reports, and the transaction of other business which 
may lawfuily come before the Convention. The 
Convention will be called to order at 11 o’clock 
a.m. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
cs 83 
CHANGE IN CONSTITUTION 


At the 111th annual sessions of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists in Syracuse on 
Oct. 7 and 8, the following amendment to the con- 
stitution will be presented to the Convention for 
action: 

Article V on Sessions, Section 1, to read as follows: 
This Convertion shall meet annually during the 
week following the second Sunday in May, ete. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
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KS by Joh 

OOKS y Johannes 

S (John van Schaick, Jr.) 

N 

1921 The Little Corner Never Conquered. Price $1.50. 

1923 Cruising Around a Changing World. (Out of Print.) : 

1926 Cruising Cross Country. (Out of Print). : 

1928 Nature Cruisings. Price $2.50. To Leader Subscribers $1.00. N 

S 1930 The Little Hill Farm. Price $1.00. 
1933 Love That Never Failed. Price $1.00. ; 

UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street, Boston 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental] School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A. LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. amd B S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. 4 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dea: 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and fer 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes poasible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestie Science department for 
gicls, supplied with all necessary appliances The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable 
For catalogue, address Bare S. Wallace, Head 
master, 
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Crackling 


This is a true story. Ata Washington, 
D. C., parent-teacher association meeting, 
there was a discussion of the character 
education experiment which is being carried 
on in the schools of the nation’s capital. 
A father from one of the Government 
offices spoke against the plan thus: ““What 
they need to do is to teach the children 
common honesty. I bring home pencils 
from the office for the children to take to 
school. I don’t care, because the pencils 
don’t cost me anything, but my boy no 
sooner lays a pencil on the desk until some- 
one comes along and steals it from him. 
Just let the schools teach common honesty 
and we won’t need character education.’”’— 
Journal of Education. 

* * 

They had new neighbors, and the wife 
was much interested in them. In a few 
days she reported: “They seem a most 
devoted couple, John. He kisses her every 
time he goes out, and even waves kisses to 
her from the road. Why don’t you do 
that?” 

“Why don’t I?” replied John. ‘‘Why, I 
don’t even know her yet.’’—Christian Ad- 
vocate (Nashville). i 

* * 

A tramp applied to a gentleman for a 
few coppers to buy some bread. 

“‘Can’t you go into any business that is 
more profitable than this?” he asked. 

“T’d like to open a bank if I could only 
get the tools,’ answered the tramp.— 
Montreal Daily Star. 

* 

Isn’t the radio wonderful? Think of 
the jazz bands, the sopranos, the bed- 
time stories, the speeches, the poetry, and 
the thousand and one things you can 
silence with one little turn of a dial.— 
Christian- Union Herald. 

* * 

“Your doctor’s out here with a flat 
tire.” 

“Diagnose the case as flatulency of the 
perimeter and charge him accordingly,” 
ordered the garage man. ‘‘That’s the way 
he does.”’—H/nka Voice. 

* * 

The book salesman knew his job. 

“This book,” he said, ‘“‘will do half your 
work for you.” 

“Good,” was the reply. ‘I’ll take two.” 
—Hexchange. 

* * 

We see an auto advertised that can be 
turned into a bed, and we hope the electric 
ice-box industry won’t let that go un- 
challenged.—Omaha World- Herald. 

* * 

It may be true that worry kills more 
people than work, but that is probably 
due to the fact that more people worry 
than work.—Los Angeles Times. 

Cer. 

Science is resourceful. It couldn’t pry 
open the Pullman windows, so it air-con- 
ditioned the train.—Monireal Star. 


The Universalist 
BOOK STORE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Universalist Book Store oper- 
ated by the Universalist Publishing 


House desires the book business of 


our people 


It secures and delivers anywhere all 


books in print 


Universalist people can help the 
Universalist Church by patronitie 


their own store 


Build up the Mail Order Business. 
Alvar W. Polk, Manager, assisted 
by Dora J. Brown and Julia Har- 
wood, will give prompt attention 
to orders 


Remember that the store, like all 
book stores in Boston, is closed 


Saturdays in July and August 


